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be expected to recognise quickly that Lord Rothermere 
represents almost no one but Lord Rothermere? It 
seems clearly the duty of Mr. Baldwin and Lord Curzon 
to rectify these misapprehensions with a much greater 
emphasis than they have yet employed. 

* * * 


How far the Government’s decision, announced 


Bill by a majority of 100. Italy is now a single 
national constituency divided into twenty regional 
constituencies. The party which gets 25 per cent. 


of the votes throughout the national constituency is 
to have two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber, while 
the remaining third will be shared proportionately 
among the minorities. 


The Fascisti are said to be 
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satisfied with their victory—as, indeed, they may well 
be. They have assured themselves of 356 seats in 
Parliament ; they have established friendly relations, 
which are likely to develop into a close agreement, 
with the Liberals of the Right and the Orlando and 
Giolitti sections ; and their most dangerous opponents, 
the Popular Party, are under a cloud. The Popular 
ranks have been torn by dissensions and a number of 
important members have been expelled for indisci- 
pline, whilst their leader, Don Sturzo, has retired from 
the fray under pressure from the Vatican. The 
Dictator, having consolidated his position, has no 
intention, apparently, of holding a general election at 
present. He is exercising a good deal of moderation ; 
he has suspended the application of a decree designed 
to muzzle the Press and he is trying to check the 
excesses of his more hotheaded followers. A _parti- 
cularly interesting development is his discussions with 
the General Confederation of Labour. These have 
led to much speculation as to whether there is any 
political alliance between the Trade Unions and the 
Fascisti in the wind. It seems that at present there 
is not. Signor Mussolini professes the fullest sympathy 
with the working classes; but he will have no truck 
with “ democracy.” 
* * * 

Sir Laming Worthington Evans had a mauvais quart 
@heure on Wednesday over the “ vulgar and stupid 
personal puffs”’ issued without his knowledge to the 
Press. Poor Worthy, thus to have greatness thrust 
upon him! But the really great man in the case is 
the “‘ officer of the Post Office ’’ who wrote and signed 
the puffs. Humour, irony, effrontery and mischief 
distil choicely from his pen, and every sentence of his 
thumbnail sketch is as refreshing as a cocktail. We 
see Worthy in his early days “ falling foul of Lloyd 
George’s Insurance Bill . . . showing that he was not 
to be intimidated by, complicated legislation. He 
tore the bill to shreds with the cold and merciless logic 
of the lawyer—he had practised for twenty years as a 
solicitor in the City of London—and by the time the 
measure had scraped through, he was fairly in the 
limelight as a coming political force.’ During the 
war he came—for ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd George’s almost feverish 
search for political talent was one of his most notorious 
characteristics.” Some men might have thought they 
had served their country sufficiently when they had 
allayed a Prime Minister's fever. But not so Worthy. 
His quick financial eye saw the incompetent Mr. 
McKenna, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, bringing 
the nation to ruin. Worthy saved us by “ two of the 
vital expedients of war finance ’’—the commandeering 
of Colonial and foreign securities by the State and the 
War Savings Certificates! Who will now dare to say 
that bureaucrats are dull? This genius of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand is worth a K.B.E.—we feel sure he would 
have got it if Mr. Lloyd George had been Prime Minister. 

* * * 


The closing debates in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly have been notable for the recovery of the 
Government after several months of hard going. One 
small group of the Nationalists made a last attempt 
to revive the trouble over the use by the Viceroy of 
his emergency power for the passage of the salt tax ; 
but they were vigorously opposed by the Indian 
Liberals and the Government secured an unexpectedly 
large majority. This happened again in the case of 
the Bill to regulate the cantonments, the result being 
that the session ends with much more of friendly feeling 
between officials and non-officials than could have 
been anticipated a month or two ago. The Legislature 
dissolves, and its members disperse in preparation for 
the autumn elections. From the Simla correspondent 


of the Times we learn certain interesting facts as to 
the working of the 


Assembly. The non-official 





members, most of whom are elected, number 1), 
Average attendanee we are told, is not more thay 
fifty. The proceedings, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Frederick Whyte, are described as exceedingly 
decorous, and, while there has been a systematic 
effort to establish the Commons method and atmo. 
sphere, the Chair has not been called upon to deal 
with any serious parliamentary scenes. The House 
now ending was the first to be called into existenge 
under the Montagu Act. Its successor will be elected 
under circumstances more actual and animated than 
those of 1920; and if, as is probable enough, the Nop- 
co-operators who are now turning back to constity- 
tional action succeed in winning a fair number of seats 
in the more advanced provinces, the second Legislative 
Assembly is certain to be a more vigorous and a more 
definitely political body than the one which inaugurated 


the new régime. 
* * * 


The Industrial Group in the House of Commons, of 
which Sir Allan Smith is chairman, is under no illusions 
about the trade outlook. In a communication issued 
this week, the Group warns the Government that 
prospects for the coming winter are very bad, that we 
cannot look to our foreign trade to provide a solution, 
that the increase in short time has of late more than 
balanced the slight decrease in the number of regis- 
tered unemployed, and that the emigration of highly 
skilled workers is threatening our industries with a 
shortage of the best type of labour when trade does 
revive. On these and other grounds, the Industrial 
Group urges the Government to embark without delay 
on a big programme for the development of home 
resources. Electrification, railway, canal, dock and 
harbour improvements and municipal development 
schemes are advocated as means both of useful employ- 
ment in the present and of decreased productive costs 
in the future. The cost of such works, it is pointed 
out, would in the end be small in comparison with the 
continued drain of unemployment pay and poor relief, 
for which, besides, there is less than no return in 
increased values. At last, apparently, business men 
are coming to a saner calculation of economic and 
social costs. A late conversion is better than none, 
and we hope the Industrial Group will have better 
fortune than we have enjoyed in making the Gover- 
ment face the real facts of the economic situation. 

* * * 


We mentioned last week the strike notices issued 
by the N.U.R., on behalf of its members employed 
in the Great Northern Railway shops, in order 
to force the company concerned to fall in with 
the others on observing the award of the Industrial 
Court regulating railway shop conditions. Now the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, to which many 
of the shopmen belong, has announced that it will 
have nothing to do with the strike, and that it is 
totally opposed to the application of the award. The 
N.U.R. suggested that railway shopmen should be 
brought within the scope of the Railway Wages 
Boards; the A.E.U. objects. The two Unions to 
which most of the shopmen belong are, in fact, hope 
lessly at loggerheads, as they have been this last,gten 
years. Naturally, the public is perplexed and wants 
to know what all the trouble is about. The truth in 
this case is that the application of the Industrial 
Court’s award would raise the wages of the less skilled 
men, who are mostly in the N.U.R., and lower the 
wages of the skilled men, who are mostly in the A.E.U. 
Moreover, the N.U.R. claims the shopmen as belonging 
to the railway industry, while the A.E.U. says they 
are in the engineering industry. It does not seem t0 
matter which way this question is settled, as long 4 
it is settled once and for all. It has kept the railway 
shops in a turmoil long enough. Now, the A.E.U. 
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refuses to go into conference over the dispute jointly 
with the N.U.R. Surely the Trades Union Congress 
ought to take action. The public and the other Unions 
are sick of the whole dispute, and it is an unedifying 

tacle to observe two great national Unions in- 
dulging in a dog-fight over a question which clearly 
ought to be adjusted by friendly discussion. 

* * * 


The shipyard lock-out has now been in progress for 
more than three months. Apart from the workers 
directly concerned—the boilermakers—it has thrown 
many men in other trades out of employment and 
diverted not a little work to foreign yards. There is 
absolutely no sign of a settlement, although repeated 
attempts have been made to open negotiations. The 
employers insist on the unconditional submission of 
the Union; the latter replies by raising the amount 
of its weekly lock-out pay and imposing a special levy 
on its members who are at work. It has also asked 
the Minister of Labour to use his power of intervention 
in order to bring the struggle to an end, and the Minister 
has just issued his reply. He states, quite truly, that 
he has no power to refer the dispute to arbitration 
without the consent of both parties. The Union is 
willing, and has repeatedly offered arbitration; the 
employers refuse. So far Sir Montague Barlow is 
quite right. But he goes on to say that the dispute 
is obviously not a suitable case for the exercise of his 
power of reference to a Court of Inquiry, “the only 
purpose of which is to ascertain the facts and issue a 
report.” Presumably we are meant to infer that the 
facts are clear and that, for this reason, an inquiry 
would be of no use. We do not agree. The public 
does not know the facts, which are very differently 
stated by the two parties. And, even if it did know 
them, the judgment upon them of an impartial court 
might be of great help in enabling public opinion to 
bring pressure in the right quarters. The main purpose 
of a Court of Inquiry, as we understand it, is to enable 
an enlightened public opinion to be formed and 
expressed. But apparently the fact that the employers 
are against inquiry is enough to satisfy the Minister 
of Labour that inquiry is useless. We hope the matter 
will be raised in the House of Commons. 


* * * 


The dock strike is long a-dying. It is now, indeed, 
confined to London and Hull; but attempts to get 
the men in these ports to resume have been singularly 
unsuccessful. Mr. Bevin blames “‘a section of the 
stevedores,”” whom he accuses of hostility to the 
Transport Workers’ Union and to himself personally. 
We find it difficult to believe that this is the whole, 
or even an important part, of the explanation. The 
Plain fact is that, owing to discontinuous employment, 
the dockers’ actual earnings bear, in most cases, little 
relation to the nominal amount of the daily wage. 
They have a comparatively high rate; but their 
earnings are very low, so low that it pays many of 
them better to go to the Guardians than to join in the 
scramble for work. This is particularly the case in 
London, always the worst port for casual labour. As 
they are already in this plight, the men feel that they 
cannot be much worse off. They are not much moved 
by the fact that they are striking in breach of an 
agreement ; for most of them know little about the 
agreement, and are not in a mood to seek further 
nformation. They are reacting blindly against very 
they “auditions, No doubt their action is mistaken ; 
Bue a nothing to gain by continuing the strike. 
able ue port employers ought to recognise the deplor- 
their nantion of the men. We have no quarrel with 
but Tefusa] to negotiate with the unofficial leaders ; 
ba A believe the dispute could be brought to an end 
a ce if they would plainly declare their willingness, 

soon as work is resumed, to go into the whole 





question of wages and security of employment with 
the Transport Workers’ Union. The present con- 
ditions cannot be defended; and no one can much 
blame the strikers, even if he thinks them mistaken, 
for what they have done. They were promised security 
of employment three years ago: what has become of 


that promise ? , 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: With the dissolu- 
tion of the first Free State Parliament, which is 
expected to take place inside a week, a memorable 
chapter in Irish history comes to an end. Few legis- 
lative bodies have experienced such vicissitudes in a 
single year of office. During the greater part of this 
period members carried their lives in their hands. 
One was murdered in the streets of Dublin and another 
severely wounded ; several were kidnapped by armed 
bands, and the homes of a score of deputies and senators 
were burned or blownup. Under these conditions it was no 
small feat for politicians who had practically everything 
to learn, not only to keep the administrative machinery 
running, but to frame and pass into law far-reaching 
measures of social reform such as the Land Bill. We 
may get better equipped Parliamentarians in future, 
but it is a matter for congratulation that we did get, 
when we needed them most, men in the Oireachteas 
who stuck so doggedly to their posts and their policy. 
They have deserved well of their country, though it 
remains to be seen if the country appreciates their 
services at their true value. There is little gratitud: 
in politics, and less perhaps in Ireland than anywhere 
else. Practically all members of the Dail will have to 
fight hard for their seats at the coming elections, and 
it is generally believed that a fairly large proportion 
of them will be replaced by new men. This is the luck 
of the game. If individuals go, they have at least 
the consolation of knowing that the principles in 
defence of which they endured so much have emerged 
triumphant. The best justification of the work of the 
Dail during the last twelve months is that the Anglo- 


Irish settlement for which it stood is no longer 
seriously challenged. 
x * * 
Mr. de Valera’s announcement that the war is 


finished as far as the Republicans are concerned and 
will not be renewed by them after the elections, is a 
tremendous score for the Government. Critics of 
Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues did not complain so 
much that drastic repressive methods were adopted 
by the Government, as that these methods would not 
give the desired results. But they have given them, 
and few will dispute that it was only the discovery 
that force is a game at which two can play that has 
converted Mr. de Valera to the policy of opposition 
on constitutional, or at least semi-constitutional, lines. 
That he has no real hope of impressing his countrymen 
by his change of front is shown by his demand to 
Americans to provide him with the funds which will 
enable Irishmen to display in the elections the depth 
of their devotion to the Republican cause. While 
Mr. de Valera has never shown even a glimmer of 
humour, one scarcely expected him to indulge in 
melodramatic flourishes about his determination to 
stand for Clare no matter how many pistols are levelled 
at his head. He was the man who introduced the 
custom of brandishing guns as an election argument, 
and he would be at it still if thousands of plain people, 
who make no claim to be crowned with laurels, had 
not run graver risks to break the tyranny than he is 
likely to have to face in Clare. Mr. de Valera was a 
grievous infliction as Pistol; when he doubles the part 
with that of Pecksniff he becomes a mere figure of 
farce. The spectacle of the man whose campaign of 
wanton destruction has loaded Ireland with a debt 
of twenty-five millions protesting his determination to 
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develop the material and economic resources of the 


country is too outrageous to be taken seriously. 
* « * 


PoxiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—By anticipating a 
change in one of the Indian Governorships, and warning 
his Chief Whip to get ready to fill the vacancy when 

it occurs—a degree of consideration, by the way, shown to 
neither the original Jonah nor the original whale—Mr. Baldwin 
is enabled to speed up a few Ministerial reshufflings and thus 
reduce his by-election risks. Even so, the electoral test 
remains a bugbear. It keeps Mr. McKenna hovering in uncer- 
tain equipoise between the City and Downing Street, and must 
now tend to prolong the exclusion from office of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and his dwindling cluster of satellites. Could 
those possibilities have been foreseen by the Prime Minister 
when he formed his Government? I prefer to think that the 
long-talked-of Ministerial reconstruction has not worked out 


according to plan. 
* * 


At the same time I doubt whether, without a change of 
the Diehard heart, the inclusion of the Chamberlainites could 
do much to strengthen the Baldwin team. Not long ago Lord 
Robert Cecil, who is, I suppose, the most distinguished indi- 
vidual figure now on the Treasury Bench, seemed to be 
establishing himself almost automatically in the Conservative 
deputy-leadership by the easy process of putting a little extra 
ginger into his anti-Opposition sallies. Yet where is Lord 
Robert now? Not so entirely immersed in the League of 
Nations as not to be visible from time to time on the outskirts 
of the Cabinet. Rumour ventured a few days ago to couple 
his name with the draftsmanship of part of the Ruhr cor- 
respondence, but the compromising whisper was no sooner 
raised than suppressed. In truth, the ex-free lance is again 
on probation with his jealous party. What, then, would be 
their reception of the Chamberlainites as Ministers, to say 


nothing of Mr. McKenna? 
* * * 


Doubtless it is disappointing to Mr. Baldwin not to be able 
to broaden the basis of his Government more expeditiously ; 
but, if so, I would suggest, in the old theological phrase, that 
he is sinning his mercies. Abstract rather than practical 
considerations—chiefly that ubiquitous will-o’-the-wisp party 
reunion—have always inspired his coquettings with the 
Chamberlain coterie. As for the McKenna vagary, that, I 
imagine, began with some idea of repeating the famous Goschen 
coup of the late ‘eighties. Strategically the move served its 
purpose st the time, but it should now be dropped. If there 
must be reconstruction, or if Mr. Baldwin desires by a single 
stroke to vindicate his personal authority, curb or snub the 
pretensions of the Joynson-Hickses, Lloyd-Greames and Amerys, 
flout the Diehards generally, and at the same time provide a 
fruitful political topic for the recess, he could hardly do better, 
as I have shown, than offer the vacant Chancellorship to Lord 
Robert Cecil. Besides, it might be a good appointment. 

* * 


After listening to the Prime Minister in the Disarmament 
debate the other night, one of our future Prime Ministers pro- 
nounced the speech to be that of a Tory by instinct and a 
democrat by conviction. Whether instinct or intellect has the 
greater pull in politics I leave to the psycho-analysts to deter- 
mine, but I rather suspect that Mr. Baldwin, when torn between 
the two, will continue to exemplify the supremacy of instinct. 
I suppose his Toryism came out in the primitive anthropological 
ideas in which the speech abounded (derived, I imagine, from 
the gospel of Cousin Rudyard) and his democratic convictions in 
his moralistic and characteristically naive citation from Kant. 
Both struck me as a trifle fluffy on Mr. Baldwin’s lips, which, 
to be frank, are better adapted to the expression of his own 
thoughts—the product of a homely and rather undistinguished 
yet quite robust sagacity—than to the exposition of his hastily 
borrowed philosophies. 

* + * 

What one has to consider in the Prime Minister, after all, 
are not his sentiments, which are usually irreproachable, but 
his actions, which are frequently not lacking in guile. In this 
connection I would refer to the debating play made the other 
night of the omission from the Labour resolution of the 
accustomed pious tribute to the League of Nations. Votes were 
gained for the Government because of the lip-service paid by 
the Conservative amendment to the place of the League in any 
disarmament scheme. Yet when the resolution was lost, 


Ministers made no effort to get their own amendment carried. 
One was rejected and the other remained in mid-air, symbolising, 
I suggest, the triumph of instinct. 





a 


THE ARMED CAMP 


HE disarmament debate in the House of 
Commons last Monday turned, in effect, upon 
“a single word. Mr. MacDonald’s motion 
asked the House to declare its dissatisfaction with the 
enormous growth of military expenditure and prepara. 
tion, and urged the Government “to take immediate 
steps to call an international conference to consider 
a programme of national safety based upon the policy 
that by disarmament alone can the peace and liberty 
of small and large nations alike be secured.” None 
of Mr. MacDonald’s opponents had the courage, even 
if they had the desire, to make light of the danger on 
which he based this call to action. We have learned 
some unpalatable lessons about the results of war, 
We have found that victory means ve victoribus as well 
as ve victis. We have put our hands deeper in our 
pockets than ever before to maintain our precarious 
peace—£1,290,000,000 is the sum the British taxpayer 
has expended since 1920-21 on his fighting forces. We 
pay lip service, like everybody else, to international 
brotherhood, and we are embarked on a competition 
in air-armaments with the chief of our professed Allies. 
The statesmen have left the world an armed camp— 
a camp of disgruntled, frightened, snarling nations, 
openly or stealthily preparing for the next war. There 
is not much room for illusions about the character of 
the next war, and it is small wonder that jingoism 
is out of fashion. All parties in this country are agreed 
that there must be no next war, if it can be prevented, 
and all are agreed, too, that the only hopeful method 
of preventing it is disarmament, or limitation of 
armaments, by general consent. There was, of course, 
a difference of opinion in the House as to the best 
machinery for obtaining this consent—whether it 
should be the League of Nations or an ad hoc body like 
the Washington Conference of last year; but that, 
as Mr. Asquith said, was hardly a sufficiently serious 
difference to warrant a division in the Lobby. The 
Government’s real objection to the Labour Party 
motion was not concerned with machinery but with 
time. They boggled at the word “ immediate.” The 
present moment, they insisted, was not opportune 
for taking the steps that Mr. MacDonald demanded; 
we must wait till the sky had cleared in the Ruhr. 
And so the motion was defeated. 

We do not see any reason to pull a long face over the 
defeat. It does not mark a victory for militarism; 
it does not mean, unless the Government and their 
supporters are more consummate hypocrites than we 
take them to be, that nothing is ever to be done. In 
point of fact, there is a very good primd facie case 
against the calling of a disarmament conference at 
this juncture. Everyone knows the present mood of 
France. She is in a bad temper, not only with Germany, 
but with us. French politicians and publicists have 
proclaimed their refusal to tolerate interference with 
their ‘‘ independence.” They make no secret of their 
mistrust of international conferences, and they scout 
the suggestion of a conference in which Germany 
would actually be one of the parties discussing the 
proper strength of the French military forces. Is It 
not a little too naive to suggest that if we came forward 
with a noble gesture, offering to cut down our arma 
ments, M. Poincaré would immediately follow suit ? 
And there was another suggestion made by an enthu- 
siast in Monday’s debate which leaves us bewildered: 
Supposing, it was said, that we sent out invitations 
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to a disarmament conference and some one or other 
Government did not respond. What then? Such a 
Government, we are told, would “ publicly stamp itself 
once and for all as being unwilling to consider the 
eguse of peace.” Of course it would. But surely our 
object is to get France to disarm, not to stamp her 
publicly as an enemy to the cause of peace. She 
is, as a matter of fact, already so stamped all over 
the world, and she does not care a brass button. It 
js obvious, then, that a conference without France 
would be Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 
And it is only a little less obvious, to us at least, that 
at this particular moment there is no chance of a 
conference with France in it. 


But this does not mean that we are to despair of 
any agreement with France. The French people— 
if not the French Government—must presently come 
to their senses. We have a faint hope, indeed, that 
they will come to them very soon, and that a plan 
may be found which will not only end the existing 
crisis, but which will change the French temper and 
make a reduction of armaments practical politics in 
the near future. But,even should M. Poincaré remain 
adamant and resolve to isolate France, France will 
still return to sanity by a rather longer and more 
painful road. She may certainly do much mischief 
on the way; but, if she is determined to do it and 
damn the consequences, she will not be deterred by 
a friendly request to cut down her air squadrons, 
So much, we think, it is legitimate to urge in criticism 
of the Labour Party motion, and we have no doubt 
that many of those who voted for it were fully alive 
to these considerations. Was there, then, any dis- 
honesty in voting for it? We do not see that there 
was. The Opposition were perfectly justified in their 
efforts to pin the Government down to something 
really definite. Mr. MacDonald complained that the 
words of the official Amendment were too vague. 
The Amendment suggested that, “‘at the earliest 
favourable opportunity, His Majesty’s Government 
should use its influence both through the League of 
Nations and otherwise to prevent a recurrence of such 
international competition.” That, he said, was not 
good enough; it meant nothing at all. On the face 
of it, certainly, it did not mean much; the Government 
might easily have gone further—indeed, by allowing 
themselves a little elasticity in interpreting its phrase- 
ology they might have accepted the motion, and given 
the assurances that not only the Opposition, but the 
bulk of their own supporters desired. But the words 
of the Amendment, after all, are of comparatively 
small importance ; in fact, they are of no importance 
at all, since the Amendment was never put to the vote. 
What was important was the general attitude revealed 
by speeches of Ministers and of the Conservative rank 
and file. That, on the whole, was encouraging. The 
voice of the splendid barbarian, it is true, was occasion- 
ally heard from the back-benches, reminding us how 
the British Empire was won. and how necessary our 
new dockyard at Singapore is to its maintenance, 
or quoting the time-honoured tag, si vis pacem, para 
bellum, or that convenient formula, que MM. les 
assassins commencent! But there was not much of 
this. For the most part, there was a sober recognition 
of the menace overhanging us. Even Sir Samuel 
Hoare virtually apologised for his air-force, and the 

rime Minister himself ended a rather crude lay sermon 
with a promise to act at the earliest possible moment. 
The Labour Party may, at any rate, congratulate 


themselves on having got, in the course of this debate, 
such admissions and professions as the Government 
and their supporters can hardly go back on, even if 
they wished to. And the Labour Party and the 
Liberals can be trusted, we think, to watch jealously 
for the arrival of “‘the earliest possible moment.” 

There remains the question of the League of Nations. 
That, as we have said, is a secondary question, though 
it bulked large in the debate. The League, in fact, 
had a sudden burst of popularity in unexpected 
quarters ; it was a handy stick to use on the Labour 
dog. A great deal of the criticism of the Labour 
Party’s attitude to the League was beside the mark. 
Mr. MacDonald made it clear that he left the League 
out of his motion because he wanted something imme- 
diately effective, and that obviously the League is 
not, with the United States and Germany and Russia 
outside it. In any case, as it seems to us—and as we 
believe it seems to all save those who regard the 
League as a sort of Church—the question of the 
machinery for securing disarmament is a matter of 
expediency. It is a sound rule, no doubt, to call in 
the fire brigade if your house is on fire; but it may 
be desirable, and just as efficacious in certain cir- 
cumstances, to set to yourself with the cook and the 
housemaid and a boy-scout or two to put it out. Now, 
however, we are assured, the League has a definite 
scheme of disarmament almost ready. It will come 
before the Assembly in a few weeks’ time; it will 
provide the necessary guarantees of security to States 
that reduce their armaments, and it will be the most 
hopeful means of persuading France to abate her 
passion for building aeroplanes. If it proves to be so, 
we shall be heartily glad, and so too, we are confident, 
will all the Labour and Liberal Members who voted 
last Monday for Mr. MacDonald's motion. It is proper 
that France should look to the League for her security, 
and it is proper that the judicial machinery for arbi- 
tration, which Mr. MacDonald demanded in place of 
war, should be the League’s machinery. But if the 
League fails now, it will be the business of the British 
Government to find another way out of the armed 
camp. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM 
Sik: Universities Bill, based on the Report of the 


Royal Commission on Oxford and Cambridge, 

had a smooth passage through a thin House of 
Commons last Friday. Apart from one or two minor and 
obviously silly amendments, only two questions were 
discussed—the position of women at Cambridge University 
and the admission of poor students. Mr. Rawlinson’s 
attempt to stop the appointment of Dr. Hugh Dalton as a 
Commissioner for Cambridge, on the ground of his Socialist 
opinions, met with the failure it deserved. Why should a 
Socialist not be a Commissioner? Dr. Dalton was chosen, 
not because he was a Socialist, but because of his special 
qualifications for the work of the Commission, particularly 
with regard to extra-mural education, which was heavily 
stressed in the Royal Commission’s Report. The President 
of the Board of Education rightly replied to Mr. Rawlinson 
that it was no business of the Board’s to enquire into the 
political orthodoxy of the proposed Commissioners. The 
only question was their competence for the work. The 
House agreed with Mr. Ward, and defeated the amendment. 
Over the question of women the issue was twice joined. 
The Government proposed to add to each Commission the 
name of a woman of high academic standing in the Univer- 
sity. Sir B. Falle tried to get the woman struck off the 
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Cambridge Commission, on the ground that Cambridge is 
a men’s University, with which women have no concern. 
He received no support. Then Mr. Butler, the Independent 
Member for Cambridge University, tried to insert into the 
Bill what was virtually an instruction to the Commissioners 
to make provision for admitting women to Cambridge, on 
the conditions proposed by the Committee of the Royal 
Commission. The amendment, which was finally negatived 
by a small majority, roused a lively discussion. Most 
speakers preferred to favour the unfettered admission of 
women to Cambridge, the last University in this country 
confined wholly to men students. The debate turned 
mainly, not on the question whether women ought to be 
admitted, but on the question whether Parliament ought to 
order their admission. In fact, the old question of autonomy 
in University government was raised, and the defeat of the 
amendment was due mainly to the acute dislike of University 
men for State interference with the doings of their alma 
mater. It was pointed out that in any case the 
Commissioners would have power to order the opening of 
the University to women, if they thought fit, and a majority 
was ready, against the Labour vote, to leave discretion in 
the hands of the Commissioners. 

It is difficult for most of us to get up any strong feeling 
on such a question. It seems obvious that the admission 
of women to Cambridge within a few years at most is 
inevitable, and it does not appear to matter much by what 
means the change is made. It is not as if any profound 
revolution were in fact involved. The women are already 
in Cambridge and have been there for years; they are in 
practice part of the University and take an active part in 
its life. It is only that some old fogies resolutely turn their 
backs, or at most concede only de facto, instead of de jure, 
recognition to the women’s presence. Refusal to enforce 
full recognition seems, unless the distinct issue of University 
autonomy is raised, to savour of excessive tenderness for 
the susceptibilities of elderly dons and outvoters. The 
autonomy question is undoubtedly important, but we 
question whether it was really involved in the amendment. 

The British Universities, and in particular the two older 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, are resolutely set 
against becoming State institutions. Even Oxford and 
Cambridge now accept and solicit financial help from the 
State; but they cling tenaciously to their independence. 
They cannot, indeed, prevent Parliament, at long intervals, 
intervening to carry through reforms, and to some extent 
they have to get parliamentary sanction for reforms which 
they themselves favour. But they desire to keep inter- 
ference down to the minimum, and to preserve intact their 
long-standing traditions of self-government and academic 
freedom. Independence is valued for more than one 
reason. There are strong historical causes to make the 
Universities cling to freedom from governmental control ; 
for, as Mr. Mansbridge has clearly shown in his excellent 
book on Oxford and Cambridge, University standards have 
always suffered when the Universities have become the 
puppets of Governments or the allies of a political faction. 
The University mind is conservative and slow to adapt 
itself to changing currents of social thought; but it is 
tenacious of academic freedom for the scholar to research 
and teach in his own way and according to his own light. 

There are, however, other reasons which make the 
Universities peculiarly anxious about their independence at 
present. They see the prospect of great changes ahead— 
changes social as well as political—and their conservatism 
bids them keep in their own hands the power, at least, to 
moderate the pace of change, and to ensure that the 
academic point of view shall receive full consideration in the 
making of them. They do not refuse to adapt themselves ; 
but they want to do it in their own way. Moreover, they 
are fearful of being merged in the general system of public 
education, and subjected to rules and regulations designed 
primarily for schools and administered by persons whose 
main concern is with the conduct of elementary and 


es 


secondary education. They do not want “red tape” 
endless filling up of forms to satisfy the statisticians of the 
Board of Education ; they do not want to be inspected 

“ outsiders,” and they fear that public control wouyjj 
involve the application to their work of unsuitable quanti. 
tative standards of measurement: The older Universities, 
in particular, have hitherto stood apart from the national 
system of public education. They are prepared to help ip 
serving its needs; they are not prepared to be merged in it 
or controlled by those who administer it. _ 

We believe this attitude to be sound. The academic 
independence and the freedom from red tape which the 
Universities enjoy are to them the breath of life, and to 
merge them in a common administration with the public 
system of education would be at present a bad blunder, 
But, if the Universities claim this administrative independ- 
ence, they must be all the more prepared both to adapt 
themselves to the changing needs and standards of the 
people, and to accept such occasional intervention as the 
Royal Commission and the Universities Bill represent. In 
many ways they are hopelessly behind the times. Their 
tradition of academic freedom may be excellent; but few 
will say as much for their methods of business management, 
The will of the resident teachers to meet new needs may be 
alert and vigorous; but no one can say that the existing 
constitutions of the Universities make adaptation easy, 
Parliament is right to destroy the control of the non- 
resident graduates, and right to insist—for we hope the new 
Commissions will insist—on thorough financial reform. 

The reform of University and College finances is, indeed, 
of vital importance. At present, defective and conservative 
administration result in great waste of money. This has 
the serious effect of forcing up fees and the cost of living 
for undergraduates, and thus artificially excluding many 
poorer students who would profit by University education. 
Various attempts have been made of late years to bring 
down the cost of living in the Colleges by sumptuary 
regulations. These fail, because they do not touch the 
root of the evil. The need is not to prevent undergraduates 
from spending money so much as to bring down the necessary 
and normal costs. But this cannot be done without big 
changes in administration, the first step towards which is 
some uniform system of College accounting to provide a 
check on expenditure. 

This question of administration and finance is therefore 
vitally connected with the purpose of Mr. Charles Buxton’s 
successful amendment directing the Commissions to “ have 
regard to the need of facilitating the admission of poorer 
students.” The changes preferred by the Royal Com- 
mission will help to further this object by securing that 
scholarships and other emoluments shall be given more 
generally to those who really need them ; but it cannot be 
fully secured without both a fall in living costs and a greater 
measure of scholarship aid by the State and_ the local 
education authorities. The capacity of Oxford and 
Cambridge cannot be greatly increased without destroying 
their character ; and, where accommodation is so limited, 
it is vital that those who are to benefit by it should be 
selected as far as possible for their capacity and not for 
their wealth. This involves neither the exclusion of the 
rich nor the admission of poor students of low capacity 
merely because they are poor. It involves a more rigid 
selection, according to capacity, by the stiffening up of 
conditions of entrance, and at the same time a lowering of 
costs such as to widen the field of selection. 

Actual residence at Oxford or Cambridge is, however, 
neither the only nor the greatest service which these 
Universities are in a position to perform for the poorer 
students. Apart from financial reasons, it is impossible for 
many of the best students to go into residence. They are 
married, or they cannot leave their posts for full-time 
academic work. These students look confidently for 4 
great and rapid extension of the extra-mural activities 
of the Universities, old and new, that is, for more 4m 
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better facilities for tuition and class-work in their own 
‘teicts under teachers of University standard. The 
rt of the Royal Commission laid great stress on 
this work, and proposed that a considerable part of the 
State grant which it recommended should be specially 
to extra-mural education. The point did not 
come up in the discussion on the Bill; but it is vital that it 
should be clearly kept in mind by the new Commissioners, 
gnd that the extra-mural departments should receive their 
full share of any State grant. Hitherto, this work has been 
treated purely as an “ auxiliary ” activity, to be postponed 
to other claims and met only out of any surplus energies 
and resources that have been available. But even so it has 
pecome the principal means by which University education 
reaches the working-class, and has shown its capacity for 
immense development as soon as the Universities are 
to treat it seriously as a normal part of their work. 
If poorer students are to be admitted to residence, it is 
among the workers in the tutorial classes that much of the 
best material for selection will be found. 

But if we agree with those who uphold University 
autonomy against extended State interference, we are far 
from being satisfied with the Universities, either as they 
are or as the new Commissions, acting within the limitations 
of the Royal Commission’s Report, are likely to make them. 
We look to the impending changes merely to set their feet 
on the new path, to put them in the way of making for 
themselves much larger adaptations of work and structure 
than can effectively be forced on them from without. We 
value and believe in University education, and we want to 
see it opened, at the old Universities as well as the new, to 
much larger sections of the public. Changes in teaching 
method and curriculum are as necessary as changes in 
structure and finance, but they can clearly be made only 
by the teachers themselves. The Bill will not make the 
Universities fit the new needs; but it will give the 
Universities—and especially the resident tutors in them 
—the chance to make the adaptation without interference 
from without. It is the task of the reformers within the 
Universities to see that the chance is taken. 


GERMANY AS A BRITISH 
DOMINION ? 


Bern, July 21st. 


INCE I came to live in Berlin German friends of 
mine have more than once said to me half-seriously 
; that the best thing for Germany to do would be to 
join the British Empire as one of the Dominions. I 
attached no importance to these remarks until the other 
day when I happened to meet a well-known man of the 
extreme left of the German Labour movement, who knows 
as much as anybody in Germany about working-class 
opinion. I mentioned what had been said to me and asked 
him whether the question of joining the British Empire 
had ever been discussed by any of the German workmen. 
To my surprise he replied that the question had been a good 
deal talked about in the working classes and that the idea 
had a certain amount of support, especially in the Rhine 
Province. Those in favour of it were, of course, only a 
small minority, but he was not sure that, if ever such a 
Proposal were publicly advocated, the number of its 
supporters among the workmen would not be greatly 
Increased, This was possible, he said, because the Marxist 
maxim that “the workman has no country,” was more 
deeply implanted in the minds of the German workers than 
of any others and a very large number of them believed the 
nationality of those by whom they were exploited or ruled 
to be a matter of indifference. 
It is very unlikely, to say the least, that the incorporation 
many into the British Commonwealth will ever 
me @ question of practical politics but, as some Germans 


are thinking of it quite seriously, it deserves the consider- 
ation due to a daring speculation. There seems to me to 
be very little objection to it from the German point of 
view, except the sentimental one that it would involve the 
loss of national sovereignty. Even that loss would be 
little more than nominal, for the Treaty of Versailles has 
deprived Germany of national sovereignty by enforcing 
disarmament on her. After all, national sovereignty means 
chiefly the right to have an army and to make war and, in 
my opinion, it would be a happy thing for the world if all 
the nations were deprived of it. In any case, the self- 
governing British Dominions have as much national 
sovereignty as Germany, for they can do almost anything 
they like except make war. I cannot imagine any situation 
more happy than that of a country with almost complete 
independence, which is not obliged to keep up any army or 
navy and can call upon another country to defend it if it is 
attacked. It seems to me that, even from the nationalist 
point of view, Germany would have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by becoming a British Dominion. The 
German nationalists, of course, look forward to the day 
when Germany will recover the happy position of being able 
to make war, now enjoyed by even the smallest of the new 
States which, judging by the conduct of most of them, is 
the aspect of their independence that they chiefly value. 
But even this hope would not be lost if Germany became a 
British Dominion, for, if any self-governing Dominion ever 
wished to secede from the British Empire, it would not be 
possible to prevent it. 

The economic advantages to Germany of joining the 
British Empire are so obvious that they need not be 
insisted on. Not that it would mean getting rid of the 
obligation of paying reparations—I do not think that the 
German advocates of it believe for a moment that it would. 
It would probably mean that the English claim to repara- 
tions would be abandoned, but since it seems likely that we 
shall have to abandon it in any case to save the wealthy 
classes and the peasants in France from being taxed and to 
persuade the French to be kind enough not to wreck 
Europe, that is a matter of small importance. The 
political advantages are hardly less obvious. It is already 
to the interest of England, as it is in accordance with the 
whole tradition of British foreign policy, to support Germany 
in order to restore the balance of power on the Continent, 
but that fact is not yet generally recognised in England. 
Everybody would recognise it if Germany became a British 
Dominion. It does not, therefore, surprise me that there 
are some Germans thinking of this solution of the present 
difficulties of Germany. I am rather surprised that there 
are not more. Were I a German, I should be among them. 

From the English point of view, however, the idea is 
open to more objection. It has always been our policy to 
occupy the position of tertius gaudens in Continental 
disputes, and for centuries we kept ourselves clear from 
Continental commitments. We have annexed territory in 
every part of the world where we could find it, except in 
Europe. Gibraltar is the only exception to this rule, and 
for that exception there were very special reasons. The 
possible complications resulting from the inclusion of a 
large Continental country in the British Empire would, I 
fear, make the British people shake in their shoes more than 
ever. One can imagine the protests of the ninety-nine per 
cent. Scotchmen of the type of Mr. Wheatley. Neverthe- 
less, if it were decided to take the risk, there would be 
certain advantages. England and Germany united would 
be so formidable a combination that the risk would, perhaps. 
not be very great, especially if, as could easily be made 
possible, they had particularly close relations with Russia. 
In fact the balance of power would be permanently weighed 
down in our favour. 

From the point of view of Europe as a whole this would 
be all to the good. John Bright called the balance of power 
“ that foul and filthy idol, more foul than any heathen ever 
worshipped,” and I have no love for the balance of power 
B 
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policy. But I see no alternative to it unless and until we 
can arrive at the United States of Europe. It will probably 
be one of the curiosities of history that England, after having 
for centuries maintained the balance of power on the 
Continent and after having gone to war to preserve it, 
should have used the victory to destroy it entirely—thanks 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s ignorance of history and European 
politics. It can hardly be said that the results of the 
destruction are particularly satisfactory or that the state of 
Europe has been improved. It has, indeed, become urgent 
to find a substitute for it. The entry of Germany into the 
British Empire would be such a substitute and a step 
towards European unity. 
I have come to the conclusion that we shall never arrive 
at the United States of Europe by mutual consent. The 
unity of Europe and general disarmament will have to be 
imposed, though not by force of arms—there are other 
quite effective methods. What is needed, therefore, is a 
combination willing and powerful enough to impose it. 
The obvious combination is England, Germany, and 
Russia and, in my opinion, such a combination will sooner 
or later be recognised as inevitable—unlikely as it looks at 
this moment. I am presuming, of course, that the hope 
that France may be converted and become a good European 
is an illusion, as I believe it to be, although I should be 
delighted if I turned out to be mistaken. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary that Germany should become a British 
Dominion. Close political, and still more economic, co- 
operation between England and Germany would be enough. 
When we find a Statesman, he will lay the foundations of 
the union of Free Trade nations that Mr. Keynes suggested, 
by taking in hand the restoration of Germany on condition 
that Germany suppresses all import duties on British 
goods. The restoration of Germany is one of the first of 
British interests, and Free Trade between the two countries 
would be an immense advantage to both. If long ago 
England had invited the countries with a depreciated 
currency to join in a Free Trade union—an invitation 
which most of them would gladly have accepted—their 
currencies would have been greatly improved and they 
would be now well on the way to complete recovery. 

A Free Trade agreement with Germany should not, of 
course, be exclusive. Any country that desired it should 
be allowed to enter the Zollverein, the members of which 
would have complete Free Trade with one another, but would 
be free to impose duties on imports from countries outside 
it, if they chose. Indeed, the time might come when it 
would be desirable that they should impose prohibitive 
duties on the imports of such European countries, or even 
boycott them, merely for the purpose of bringing pressure 
on them to join the union. Economic unity is the first 
step towards political unity—and a very long step. 
Political unity of a very loose character can exist without 
economic unity, as the British Empire shows, but economic 
unity would not long exist without leading to political 
unity of some kind. It is perhaps because Nationalists 
know this that they are Protectionists. Protectionism is at 
bottom a political rather than an economic theory. If that 
were not so, Protectionists would advocate the protection 
of one part of a country against another. If Protectionism 
be economically good for Great Britain, it must be equally 
good for England, Scotland or Wales, or for the county 
of Yorkshire. If, on the contrary, Protectionism is 
economically bad for Scotland now, it would be equally 
bad if Scotland became an independent State; yet in that 
event the Scotch Protectionists would immediately demand 
“protection” against England. 

A union of Free Trade nations is a way to arrive at the 
United States of Europe, although it may need to be 
supplemented by political measures. The first step towards 


a union of Free Trade nations is a commercial union between 
England and Germany, which would bring them into even 
closer association than if Germany became a British 
Dominion. 


It might and, in my opinion, should be supple- 





mented by a political alliance, including Russia, to impos 
peace and disarmament. This opinion will startle thos 
still influenced by the prejudices of the war, but | am 
confident that a little consideration would convince them 
that their prejudices have become inconsistent with the 
interests of England, which in this case happen to be those 
of the whole of Europe; for the chief interest of England 
is peace. Roserr Deu, 















ROWDIES 
H “ree: beings do not become less odd as the 


world grows older. There are pessimists who 

tell us that we are all getting more and mor 
alike and more and more commonplace. But they cannot 
be very good observers of the world about them. They 
have a preconceived notion that, because we live in an 
age of machinery, we must ourselves resemble the products 
of machines. People who take this view go to see R.U.R, 
and, as they come out, of the theatre, they say, “ Yes, 
that is what we are all coming to,” They believe, indeed, 
that most of us are Robots already. They believe stil] 
more strongly that most Americans are Robots. Al] 
Americans, they say, like to do the same things as all 
other Americans. They all like to begin wearing straw 
hats on the same day. If they read books, they all read 
the same books. If they go to see a football match, they 
all like to yell at the same place, and no spectator dares to 
yell till the signal has been given by the Yeller in Chief. 
I have never visited America, and I cannot tell, except 
at a guess, whether this is a true picture or a caricature. 
I fancy the machine-made human being is proportionately 
no more common in civilised countries to-day than he 
was in ages in which totemism seemed as modern as psycho- 
analysis does to us. It has been the tendency of men 
from the earliest times to invent systems—social systems 
and religious systems—the object of which was to mould 
them into a common image. Good men have been in 
revolt against the worship of such systems for thousands 
of years. They have warned their fellows of the grave 
danger of mistaking mechanical for spiritual obedience. 
Scores of great sayings such as “The letter killeth, but 
the spirit maketh alive” are protests against the easy 
belief that men can be saved through machines. Even 
so, man is a born idolator, and he is never a more passionate 
idolator than when the idol is a machine. If he rebels 
against one system, he turns his rebellion into another 
system equally rigid within a generation. He cannot 
believe that men can be good unless they are compelled 
to be good, and so he is perpetually engaged in creating 
new codes of taboos and compulsions. Take the primitive 
tribe, and you will find man living as a slave to such 8 
code. He is the prisoner of his own imperatives. He has 
invented a tyrannous machine that forbids him, it may be, 
to eat what he likes or to marry whom he likes or even 
to think what he likes. Civilisation has often been repre- 
sented—especially in the eighteenth century—as a machine 
that destroys the original freedom of man. The eighteenth 
century, however, knew very little about savages, and 
closer inspection of barbarous races has revealed them 4s 
creatures no more free from chains than ourselves. 

It seems likely, indeed, that civilisation has released 
man from more chains than it has imposed on him. The 
philosophic Radical of the nineteenth century believed 
that to release man from his chains was the chief function 
of civilisation. All that the Radical asked in his polities 
was the removal of restraints. He believed in free trade, 
in free contract, in free competition, and in free churches 
(if any). He shrank from putting restraint even on 4 
bad employer. He disliked the Factory Acts almost 4s 
much as he disliked Protection. His idea of freedom, 
unfortunately, generous as it was in its origin, ultimately 
became mechanical and formal. He idolised the freedom 
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of industry to such a point that he was willing to sacrifice 
to it the freedom of working women and children. He 
hed not a sufficiently subtle mind to see that the letter of 
freedom may be the enemy of the spirit of freedom, and he 

t like a fanatic to preserve an instrument of freedom 
that, if allowed full scope, would have turned men and 
women into (as rhetoricians said) white slaves. Luckily 
or unluckily, the pendulum never ceases to swing in human 
siiairs, and men, seeing what terrible things non-inter- 
ference led to, became enthusiasts for interference again. 
Sir William Harcourt made himself immortal by saying 
“we are all Socialists now ” (which was not quite true), and 
the tendency in the modern State has been more and 
more to interfere in the fixing of wages, in the hours of 
dosing shops, and in the general conditions of employment. 
And, if the State does not interfere, the Trade Unions do. 
Everywhere systems have grown so strong that at present 
great London offices have not freedom of choice even in 
such a matter as appointing a new clerk. Some people 
say that this is the beginning of the servile State. Others 
are equally convinced that, by all this increase of inter- 
ferences, we have also succeeded in increasing the freedom 
of the average man. Many of the latter, indeed, would go 
still further along the path of prohibitions for the good of 
the average man. They would like to introduce one kind 
of compulsion from America or another kind from Russia. 
Never has there been an age in which the idolatry of 
restraint has been so general. And now there are signs 
that the pendulum of opinion is about to swing back again, 
and no doubt we shall see before long a revival of Radicalism, 
with its idolised formula of non-interference. 

It is a most unfortunate thing that we are so made that 
itis apparently impossible for us all to see all the time that 
interference is good and that non-interference is good, 
but that a judicious mixture of interference and non- 
interference is best of all. We are creatures so bewildered 
in mind that we are never certain for long whether we can 
save our fellow-men more surely by letting them do what 
they like or by making them do what we like. At one 
time we try to make everybody go to church; at another 
time we try to prevent everybody from going to church ; 
at another, we allow them either to go to church or to stay 
away from it as they please. There are good arguments 
against all three courses. Whichever course we adopt, 
the result is bad. Human beings remain imperfect in 
the end, and we may put the blame, if we choose, on the 
compulsion or the prohibition or the liberty under which 
they live. Common sense should have told us centuries 
ago that it is dangerous to make an idol of either com- 
pulsion or of liberty. Liberty in itself, without some kind 
of definition, is a mere formula, a negation. All the great 
struggles for freedom remain an inspiration to us only 
because the men who took part in them desired to do 
something worth doing or to say something worth saying. 
They fought, no doubt, for a freedom that would permit 
&man to say or do much that was wrong as well as much 
that was right; but, if they admitted the liberty to do 
Wrong, it was because they regarded this as one of the 
indispensable conditions of the liberty to do right. The 
belief in freedom is an act of faith in the human conscience 
it is nothing. It is a belief that, given freedom, con- 
science will more and more govern human affairs. Thus 
& man may believe in freedom of speech and yet dislike 
many of the results of freedom of speech as heartily as 
those who would censor it. He would be in a perfectly 
apaal position if, while attacking the censorship of plays, 
or instance, he at the same time attacked most of the 


plays that had come under the ban of the censorship. 
He dislikes the machine of repression in literature, not 
paw he fails to realise that it would be much better 
most plays and books had never been written, but 
use he believes that the human imagination and the 
uman conscience express themselves more fully and more 
y in literature in an atmosphere of freedom than 


of restraint. In religion, in politics, in morals, he believes 
in the freedom of his enemies because he considers that it 
is the best guarantee of the freedom of his friends. He 
tolerates in order that he may be tolerated. He tolerates 
a lie (in the sense of giving a liar the right to utter it) 
as the price of the toleration of the truth. He believes 
in freedom, in other words, not so much as an abstract 
doctrine, but because on the whole freedom works better 
than its alternative. 

It is an extraordinary thing that, in spite of all our 
practice of interference and our theories of non-inter- 
ference, we should still be finding it almost as difficult 
as ever to persuade human beings to behave themselves. 
Those who read the police news in the evening papers 
have daily evidence of this. Somewhere every day men 
are misbehaving themselves so badly that they have to 
be brought before the magistrate. There are times when 
even a Radical may legitimately wonder whether it might 
not be better, after all, if the planet were populated for the 
most part by Robots—Robots before they have acquired 
souls. Not that any sane man could cry long for so 
miserable a moon as that. His longing for Robotry is 
nothing but a temporary expression of the feeling that 
human beings ought really to learn to restrain themselves in 
their sillier moments. There were several young men 
fined in London the other day for going out on to Hamp- 
stead Heath between five and six in the morning and 
breaking up chairs and throwing them into the Hampstead 
ponds. This kind of behaviour seems to me perfectly 
appalling. I can understand a young man being as rowdy 
as you like any time between sunset and two in the 
morning. I may dislike his rowdiness, but I can recognise 
him as a brother who has merely become a little mad after 
dark. Somebody has said that after dark men become 
four-footed. The domesticated animal called man becomes 
a wild beast again, and becomes excited and exhilarated 
like the savage in the jungle. But to go on breaking 
chairs and using obscene language long after sunrise is a 
perversity of misbehaviour that shocks me. Yet, according 
to the police evidence, there are large gangs of youths 
between seventeen and twenty who make a regular practice 
of this on Hampstead Heath. Those who complain that 
we are all becoming Robots should rejoice at this evidence 
that, even under our rigid social system, there is still so 
much variety of behaviour. I confess I am so far a 
Robotist that I prefer monotony of behaviour in most of 
those things that concern good manners. Politeness, 
dec+ncy, orderliness—all these things make for monotony 
like the evening dress of men. But they do not make 
men slaves, nor do they rob life of the really important 
kinds of variety. It is probable that the people 
who are most monotonous in their good manners enjoy 
the greatest variety in their general lives. There is 
a danger, of course, of exchanging the spirit for the 
letter in good manners as in so many other things. But 
half the charm of the lives of the comfortable classes 
is due to the fact that they are bound by a code 
that makes for general smoothness and ease. They 
become slaves, if you care to put it in that way, in order 
that they may be free. It may be that the rich man and 
the poor man alike are half Robots, but it is probable that 
it is good for each of us to be at least half a Robot. There 
is as serious a danger of our being Robots to too small as 
to too great a degree. Here, as elsewhere, we must seek the 
golden mean. The man who is not half a Robot is either 
a madman or a bad man. Y. ¥. 


CANCER AND CIVILISATION 


T is, of course, a fact of the first importance that 
I abnormal growths, of many kinds, are to be found 
widely distributed throughout the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. The tendency to revert to a primi- 
tive type of multiplication—if that be the proper description 
B2 
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of the facts—appears to be general, therefore, among 
many of the cells of the many-celled creatures. Evidently 
we must avail ourselves of the opportunities thus afforded 
for comparative and experimental cytology. In previous 
papers here this point has been made and it must never 
be lost sight of. 

But it must not bind us, as it certainly has blinded us, 
to the facts of the distribution of malignant growths in 
our own species. These facts are unquestionably of the 
most striking, astonishing and significant character. Our 
insularity here, which threatens in the sphere of the mind 
to be our ruin, as our geographical insularity has hitherto 
been our salvation, has caused us to ignore or even to deny 
these facts, which should long ago have been recognised 
and proclaimed by the men who are officially responsible 
for our part of the fight against cancer. 

The first of these men who has read Dr. Hoffman’s 
volume* has yet to be discovered by me, though I have 
come across the name of one very high official who had 
heard of it but dismissed it on the ground that only British 
statistics are of any value. The volume in question is 
already eight years old, and the author, who is chairman of 
the Statistical Committee of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, has continued his study of the subject 
in several papers which are now before me and to which 
the reference is appendedf for readers who desire to know 
what is already known about the relation of cancer to 
civilisation. Let us see, in brief, the substance of his 
findings, and then let us compare it with the recent state- 
ments of one or two independent observers in this country. 
We shall find absolute agreement, the experience ranging 
far and wide throughout the world. 

Two conspicuous exceptions, of the very kind that prove 
the rule, may be quoted in the first place. They have been 
stupidly cited as if they invalidated the all-important 
proposition which, in fact, they help to confirm. In Assam, 
there are people who wear hot charcoal next the skin’ of 
the abdomen. They often develop cancer there. Else- 
where are people who chew the betel-nut. They often 
develop cancer of the cheek. This shows that, given the 
chronic irritant, the cells of primitive peoples, like our own, 
may undergo the cancerous change; and it stands in 
significant contrast to the astonishing relative freedom of 
such peoples from malignant disease in general. The case 
is similar, of course, to those other special cases of known 
origin, such as X-ray cancer, or the skin cancer that may 
develop from excessive exposure to tropical or sub-tropical 
sunlight and that has been specially studied in Northern 
Australia. 

The rule is that cancer is a characteristic and rapidly 
increasing disease of civilisation, most notably distributed 
amongst the most progressive, prosperous and otherwise 
fortunate nations of the earth, amongst whom the many 
diseases associated with dirt, famine, poverty, poor sanita- 
tion and poor housing are no less rapidly disappearing, 
Of this rule the most remarkable illustration is the United 
States, where many of the most admirable attributes of 
civilisation have reached a point never before equalled 
anywhere. One visits and revisits that country with 
ever-augmented delight, to observe the conquest of the 
diseases associated with filth and famine and overcrowding 
and so forth, and one tries to learn lessons therefrom which 
may help us in old Europe; but meanwhile the cancer 
death-rate races upwards, Dr. Hoffman’s prediction of a 
few years ago being fulfilled, for more than 100,000 persons 
are now dying annually of the disease in the United States. 
He was fully warranted, ten years ago, in speaking of the 

* See “The Geography of Cancer,’’ New STaTesMAN, June 80th, 
19238. 

t ““Some New Aspects of the Problem of Cancer Control,’’ Minnesota 
Medicine, 1921. ‘‘ The Mortality from Cancer in the South,” New 
Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, July, 1921. ‘‘ The Cancer 


Problem in the Southern States,” Columbia Medical Society Cancer 
Meeting, January 12th, 1922. ‘“‘ Progress and Results in Cancer 





Control,” Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, February 22nd, 1923. 
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“‘menace of cancer.” Is it to continue until the surgeons 
become entitled to urge that every woman after the 
of thirty-five or forty should submit to a precauti 
removal of her reproductive organs—the womb and the 
breast, especially in those who have borne children, being 
terribly subject to the disease? 

A better way would be to learn from primitive peoples 
and see whether we cannot discover the existing factoy 
which are unquestionably to be found somewhere in oy 
modern civilised lives. Cancer is extremely rare 
the native Indians living in their reservations in the United 
States. A recent careful statistical inquiry makes tha 
manifest. Recently Dr. Hoffman went to Peru, Bolivig 
and Brazil to study the causes of mortality in those coun. 
tries. He writes: 

I did not meet with a single authentic case of breast cancer, 
while other forms of cancer are extremely rare. The absence of 
breast cancers in native races is not a matter of conjecture, or the 
result of imperfect diagnosis, or non-medical treatment, but 
fact sustained by every medical and surgical practitioner whose 
evidence has been placed at my disposal. The almost non-occur. 
rence of breast cancer among the women of primitive races is fully 
supported by my personal investigation among the Navahoes, the 
Zunis and the Hopis of the South-west, and by my statistical 
researches for Hawaii and Japan. Practically all the women of 
native races live simple lives, are under-nourished rather than 
over-nourished and wear clothing consisting of a single garment, 
without corsets or stays likely to produce traumatism in some 
form or other. 

During the British Medical Association meeting in Glasgow 
last year Sir William Arbuthnot Lane spoke as follows: 

I cannot impress on you too strongly Colonel R. McCarrison’s 
experience in India. He spent nine years in the Himalayas, during 
which time he had a large practice, performing more than 400 
capital operations each year. During that time he never saw one 
case of asthenic dyspepsia, of gastric or duodenal ulcer, of appendi- 
citis, of mucous colitis, or of cancer—all evidences of chronic 
intestinal stasis in their normal sequence. I have obtained pre- 
cisely similar evidence from other very experienced medical men 
who have been engaged in practice for many years among the 
primitive races. It is clearly our duty not so much to devise 
new operations as to attempt to prevent the diseases for which so many 
operations are done. This is the biggest problem before the pro- 
fession at the present moment, and it is one that must be solved. 
In a recent letter to the Times Sir William boldly asserts 

that we are losing our common sense whilst we cultivate 
special sense, and that we must get back to more primitive 
diet and the avoidance of those conditions of the bowel 
which precede cancer. And Colonel H. H. Massy, in the 
same journal, tells us that he has lived for many years 
among native races in their normal surroundings in the 
wilds of Asiatic Turkey and Asia Minor and believes that 
cancer hardly exists among them. 

Given the fact that cancer is associated with civilisation, 
we ask ourselves what are any features in which our civi- 
lised lives differ from those of primitive peoples, such that 
they may be conneeted with the disease. It seems impos- 
sible to refer to anything but diet. The diet which causes 
chronic constipation may thus lead to local cancer: of 
that there is no doubt. May we also suppose that con- 
stipation leads to the production of irritants which, for 
instance, may set up cancer in the breast ? As far as the 
United States is concerned, I expressed the opinion here, 
some years ago, that over-eating is the only physiological 
sin committed there on a wide scale. Is the generous diet 
of civilised mankind responsible for the increase of cancer? 
If so, what are the constituents of such a diet, or of the 
intestinal products or derivatives of such a diet, that may 
enter the blood and cause a liability to respond by cance? 
to any local disturbance elsewhere ? 

We already owe a substantial debt to the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign, though its work is not yet begun, and 
its funds may never reach the necessary figure. It has 
broken down the taboo about the disease, it has told the 
public the truth, it has shown the profession its duty, 
and it has made it impossible that we shall much longet 
leave the question of cancer in the hands of the persons 
in this country who have neither served to arrest the rapid 
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: of the disease nor told us any of the simple facts, 

as the relation of constipation to cancer, which are 
sieady indisputable, intelligible to anybody and capable 
of serving to save hosts of lives if they were mace known. 
The further I go into this subject, as to which I have 
yinly sought to instruct the public ever since 1906, the 
more indignant I become at the attitude of most of those 
ho have hitherto been officially concerned with it. Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane’s trenchant words must be heeded if the 
“menace of cancer” is to be removed. Meanwhile the 
most useful and important contribution to the subject has 
come from an American Insurance Company which pro- 
duced Dr. Hoffman’s book and distributed it freely through- 
out the world in the hope of arousing the kind of attention 
that the very dreadful and very remarkable facts demand. 

LENs. 


DIARY 


Bavaria, July 22nd. 


HE chief difficulty of a traveller in Germany to- 
day is a kind of mental aberration akin to Gulli- 
ver’s, when he found that all his accustomed 

-values had vanished. Take money, for it is the 
thing of which (by necessity) Germans think and talk most. 
I come from a country where money is a thing easily 
calculable in terms of life, habits, income, expenditure. 
lempty my capacious wallet and find in it a sum which, 
calculated on the pre-war value of the mark, figures at 
about two thousand times my last year’s income, and, at its 
existing price, is good for less than a week’s hotel charges. 
This is to-day’s reckoning ; to-morrow’s will be something 
tse. I buy three glasses of beer on three successive days 
at the same garden café. The first costs me 1,800 marks, 
the second 4,800, the third 5,000. I have just had a fourth, 
the price of which was 4,900, so that, in fact, I am more 
bewitched than was Gulliver. His Lilliputians and Brob- 
dingnagians, and all that was theirs, were always the same 
sie, But this up and down dance of the mark distorts 
all your relationships with the people who are your hosts. 
For the first few days, at all events, nothing can be rectified, 
and the most trifling transaction leaves you in doubt 
whether you have been fleeced or let off, have played the 
niggard or the prodigal. 


* * - 


Also money being the most volatile thing in the world, 
credit is naturally given the lowest possible margin in it. 
So no little passing fee or debt that can possibly be dis- 
charged at once can wait, for in a week or a day it may have 
depreciated 10 or 20 per cent. Apply these petty traveller’s 
troubles to a nation and magnify them a millionfold ; 
figure the daily struggle to adjust wages to prices ; imagine 
What it is to have the savings of generations swept away 
ina few months; think of the swift impoverishment of 
the middle and intellectual classes; trace the march 
through Central Europe of a famine of money, food, books, 
house-room ; hear of the thousand famous German families 
reduced to the dwellings and living rations of a poor East 
End quarter* ; and then make your estimate of the moral 
and intellectual damage which the country has suffered. 
To my mind the worst result of money becoming as variable 
as the wind, if not as invisible, is that it saps the virtue 
of a nation. In pre-war Germany, for example, so rigid 
and formal was the code of self- respect, that if you had 
offered a station-master a tip for a seat in a railway carriage 
rs would probably have locked you up. To-day that 
partan code is gone, Who can honestly render a service 
whose value neither party can assess? Small and great 
are in the same straits. A friend of mine asked a wholesale 


A GERMAN 
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ja. widowed mother of one of the most famous men in Germany, 
dead, and the possessor in his lifetime of a great fortune, now 

for her bread on charity. 





manufacturer how he calculated the prices of his goods. 
“I can’t calculate them,” was the reply; “I merely put 
them at something below the figure of the foreign competing 
market and hope it will come out fairly right.” The general 
impulse is to clutch at anything solid that comes along. 
One of them happens to be the pound sterling, for which, as 
the traveller passes from hotel to hotel, a gentle wooing 
goes on. Once obtained, this treasure rarely passes into 
currency again. It becomes stocking money. 
* * . 


Here in the Bavarian highlands the chain seems worn a 
little looser than elsewhere. There is nothing, for example, 
comparable with the misery in parts of industrial Saxony, 
where 90 per cent. of the children can be reported as below 
normal health. Food is not lacking, though butter, eggs 
and milk cannot be described as plentiful, and, owing to the 
scarcity of fodder, veal, even in a first-rate hotel, is almost 
the only meat-dish. And there are the holiday-makers 
from Munich or Leipsic, the pilgrims with bare heads, 
breasts and legs, and jackets blue or green, and short 
knicker-bockers of chamois leather, ending well above the 
knee. The local dandies outshine them, at least on Sun- 
days, for the pilgrims affect shaved heads, while the peasants 
allow their “‘ waved”’ hair to escape from hats of many 
colours. The local dancing and singing festivals go on; 
but the travellers strike a note far below the old cheerful 
German uproar. You hear little “ jédelling” from the 
walkers in the hills; and the plainly-dressed parties round 
the dinner-tables mostly discuss their simple meals @ demi 
voiz. Of the expensive gaiety of the English watering- 
place—processions of motor-cars, lavish eating and drinking, 
troops of dancers, streets of cinemas—not a trace. Doubt- 
less the Schieber still exists, but he has not come my way. 
I have not seen a dozen motors since I entered Germany or a 
single gown that our hotel houris would deign to look at. 
The luxurious Teuton has gone back three-quarters of a 


century. 
* * * 


This much diminished show is no sign, so far as I can 
gather, of a failure of the nation’s industry, but simply 
of its ability any longer to reap what it sows. Germany 
has had her livelihood taken from her, as the hen her 
eggs, and as the thing for which men, if not hens, work, 
which is hope and a reasonable expectation of a return for 
effort, has been taken too, she finds herself almost at the 
end even of her resourcefulness. I should qualify this 
last sentence. Hope is not quite gone. But the hope is 
in England. If the British Government and people fail 
to stand between the living and the dead, there does not 
exist, I am afraid, either in the native force of Germany’s 
statesmanship or in the stability of her parties, much 
immediate chance of succour. It is a bad omen that at 
this moment the Moderates are much in the shade, and 
that in any trial of political strength, such as in the recent 
elections to the Landtag in Wiirtemberg, the two extremes 
—the Communists and the Nationalists—have been success- 
ful against them. If a General Election were to take 
place immediately, the same results would probably follow 
all over the country. 

* * * 

There is just one other movement of consequence which, 
if it were given time and a friendly soil to grow in, might 
be the salvation, not of Germany alone, but of Central 
Europe. That is the tendency to a new grouping of the 
State forces, which, as against France’s devastating 
militarism, can be called at once pacific and economically 
progressive. A good deal of interest attaches to Herr 
Bernhard’s account, in the Vossische Zeitung, of the plan 
of a Union of the Baltic States, including Sweden, Den- 
mark, Norway, Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, Finland and 
even Poland. There can be no doubt that some diplomatic 
steps have been taken to give life and form to this plan, 
based as it is on a scheme of inter-State trade and of 
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common representation in the League of Nations. What 
interest has it for Germany? This, that it is proposed 
that at a certain stage both Germany and Russia should 
And it is quite possible that by some 
such means as this the difficult problem of Germany’s 
entry into the League, and thence into the comity of 


be invited to join. 


Europe, may at last be resolved. 
x * . 


But fierce and resolute forces stand at the Gates of 
I should not call the Germans 
a vindictive people; and there was an hour, immediately 
after the close of the war, when, if France had shown a 
touch of magnanimity (though after the destruction of 
French mines and factories magnanimity would have been 
too much to ask, but a little ordinarily clever statesman- 
ship would have been quite enough), she might have had 
As it is, she merely raises the 
Bavaria is not exactly at the gate of the Ruhr. 
But in Bavarian post offices you may see fierce cartoons, 
showing an extremely vile French menad, rifle in hand, 
raging through the country, over the legend “ Hands off 
the Ruhr!”; and in Bavarian shops, where the French 


Peace, and forbid entry. 


this country at her feet. 
devil. 


tourists, though they beset the Rhineland, never come, 
the warning, “No French admitted here!” 


which countless signs present themselves to the most 


casual eye, of the murder—moral, political, industrial—of 


one nation by another. And by what warrant does a 
murderer with a grievance execute justice for himself? 
WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 
THE EVILS OF BETTING 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—As the writer ‘“*‘ Y. Y.”’ in your issue of this week refers 
to me by name, you will perhaps allow me to reply. His article 
is disfigured by a rather silly attitude to the clergy who, he 
supposes, know nothing of the facts of betting. I meet that 
attitude frequently in many different spheres, though I am bound 
to say that it does not usually last very long when I have brought 
it to the test of facts. Indeed, it always puzzles me how a man 
of any sense can suppose that a clergyman can work for a life- 
time in a great industrial parish, be perhaps, as I have been, 
for twenty years chaplain of a big general hospital, visit in 
gaols, act as visitor for a police remand home, visit for the 
Charity Organisation and Civic League of Help, run lads’ clubs 
and lads’ camps, and in other ways touch the life of the workers 
at a thousand different points and still remain ignorant of what 
goes on round him. Tenth-rate journalists, novelists of the type 
of Mr. Charles Garvice and dramatists like the author of The 
Lights of London deal in types such as the silver-haired clergyman 
ignorant of the facts of life, the cynical doctor, the swindling 
lawyer and the rest of them. Men of sense know better than to 
judge their fellow-men in groups. 

But I will let that point lie. Let us get to the facts. ‘“* Y. Y.”’ 
would have us believe that gambling is a very trifling matter 
which no one need bother about. I will submit four statements 
for each of which I could produce enough evidence to fill six 
issues of your paper. I laid a very small part of that evidence 
before the Commission, and the Manchester Guardian reporter 
wrote that they were startled by the strength of my indictment, 
and that, though I was under examination for three hours, they 
were unable to shake my facts. Here are my four statements : 

1. That gambling reduces the national output of wealth by 20 per 
cent. each year. Many years ago a leading Lancashire employer 
said that it would be worth the while of any big firm to pay a 
sum equal to 10 per cent. on its capital yearly to stop betting, as 
the loss due to bad work, wasted time, spoilt materia! and fric- 
tion in the workshops was equal to twice that. I took the 
matter up and have an immense mass of evidence from mills, 
workshops, factories, mines, warehouses, offices and builders’ 
yards, tendered by managers, employers, foremen, skilled hands, 
labourers and boys, which abundantly confirms this. And 
inquiry along distinct lines yields exactly the same result. No 
one on the Commission attempted to dispute my figures. 

2. It degrades every sport it touches. My attention was drawn 
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to this aspect of the matter twenty-five years ago when, poor 
simple parson that I was, I was chairman of a big professj 
Northern Union football team. I have since collected evideng 
touching Association football, rowing, pedestrianism, bowls anj 
(through my brother, the editor of the North China Herald) base. 
ball in Shanghai. And the evidence is coming in with saddenj 
rapidity with regard to league cricket in the North and Midland 
Lecturing on this aspect of the subject in Accrington the othe 
day, I had in my audience a member of the Council of the Footbal 
Association who said to me afterwards, “‘ My only complaint 
is that you did not speak half strongly enough. In the f 
years during which I have been associated with sport I have seen 
it ruin every decent sport it touches.” 

3. It is beyond all comparison the most fruitful source of crim, 
More than twelve years ago the Recorder at the Central Criming 
Court in London said, “ Betting does more than anything ele 
to bring young men and lads to this court as criminals.” Deteg. 
tive-Inspector Thompson of Scotland Yard asked before the 
Commission now sitting why he said that gambling was the 
chief cause of crime, replied, ‘‘ More prisoners attribute their 
fall to that than to any other cause.” Sir Alfred Butt, objecting 
to my statement that I believed betting was the cause of gt 
least 100,000 cases of theft, bankruptcy and suicide each year, 
pointed out that only 54,000 cases of theft came into court 
yearly. I have since sent him evidence from three bank 
managers, a travelling secretary of the Bank Officers’ Guild and 
a big employer of labour to show that not one case in ten comes 
into court. Many big employers will not be at the trouble to 
go into court. They simply sack without a character. Add 
suicides and bankruptcies and my estimate of 100,000 must be 
very much below the right number. 

4. It is beyond everything else, even drink itself, as a cause of 
misery and suffering for wives and children. All clergy working 
in big industrial parishes, all social workers, club managers, 
collectors for insurance, burial and benefit societies, rent col- 
lectors, district visitors, trade union officials, Labour men, 
magistrates and policemen know that this is true. The day | 
returned from giving evidence two J.P.’s stopped me. The first 
said, ‘*‘ Thirty years on the bench has taught me that you have 
not yet said half the truth.” The second said, “ Three years 
on the bench has convinced me of the truth of every word you 
spoke.” A foreman in a big engineering shop said to me, “A 
man stops off drinking two days. Then he lies off another to get 
well. Then he has only two and a-half days to draw. That won't 
pay his score at the pub, let alone leave anything to take home, 
so he speculates. If he wins it’s another drinking bout. If he 
loses he goes home and beats his wife, and like as not it spreads 
to the whole street and there is a police-court case on Monday 
morning. And then if there is a spell of bad trade they have 
not a penny and must go to the Guardians. It is the working 
man’s greatest curse.” 

Finally, if “* Y. Y.” will promise to regard it as confidential, 
and toreturn it to me, I will forward to him, under cover to your 
office, a letter received to-day from a doctor with a great working- 
class practice, showing the widespread demoralisation and 
corruption caused by street bookmaking among the police. I 
can endorse every word the letter says. 

I fear “ Y. Y.” has merely confirmed by his article what I said 
before the Commission when I said “ The ordinary middle-chss 
man has no conception how great the evil is.’”-—Yours, ete., 

PetTrer GREEN, 
Canon of Manchester, 


Manchester, July 23rd. Chaplain to H.M. the King. 


LADY ASTOR’S DIVORCE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—We have had our attention called by our client, Lady 
Astor, to the publication, over the signature of your contributor, 
“ Affable Hawk,” of a paragraph in the course of a review of 
a book by Lady Astor entitled My Two Countries. After 
reviewing the book entitled My Two Countries by our client, 
you conclude by saying “ her eloquence is spoilt for me by remem- 
bering that, having divorced her first husband on the vaguest 
grounds, she spoke as eloquently against relaxing the harsb- 
ness of our divorce laws.” You may not be aware of the fact 
that you repeat a libel which was published some time ago 
the paper, John Bull. The charge in the paragraph is one of 
gross inconsistency against Lady Astor, in addition to the 
suggestion that her right to obtain a divorce was, in fact, question 
able. We have also been shown in your issue of July 21st 4 
letter addressed to you and headed “ An Explanation.” In the 
course of that paragraph there is not one word of apology 
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properly so-called to Lady Astor. Lady Astor’s divorce in 
America WAS based on the ground of adultery and adultery only. 
What she spoke against in the House of Commons was the granting 
divorce for desertion. You speak of her having taken advan- 
of “the well-known facility of the American Divorce Courts ” 
herself ; there was no other court to which she could properly 
have recourse as her husband was a domiciled Virginian. In 
fact, in the so-called explanation that you publish, instead of 
ving the matter, you make things rather worse. 
We have in the first instance to ask you whether you are 
d to insert a proper apology in the ensuing number of 
your paper, & condition of that apology being that it should 
be first submitted to and approved by ourselves. 
We should be obliged by a reply to this letter by Wednesday 
morning next.— Yours, etc., Lewis & Lewis. 
Ely Place, Holborn, E.C., July 23rd. 


[We have not replied to this letter through the post. We can 
see no ground for offering Lady Astor any apology, either on our 
own behalf or on that of our contributor, who spontaneously 
withdrew the phrase, “‘ vaguest grounds,” because he thought 
that it was unfair to Lady Astor. The charge was one of 
inconsistency certainly, but there was no suggestion in the 
passages complained of that Lady Astor’s right to obtain her 
divorce was questionable. Her right as an American living in 
America to obtain her freedom in accordance with American law 
was obviously quite beyond question. But, having secured her 
divorce on grounds which are not regarded as sufficient in this 
country, it is natural that her moral right to oppose the exten- 
sion of divorce facilities here should be questioned. Nor is it 
a fact that she spoke only against divorce for desertion. What 
she opposed was the taking of any action whatever on the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Divorce. The result both of 
her speech and of her vote, in so far as they influenced the 
decision of the House of Commons, was to prevent any English- 
woman obtaining a divorce on the grounds upon which she 
herself had obtained her divorce in America.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE FACTORY ACTS 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—In your interesting article of this week you state that 
critics of the Home Office were informed that discussion on 
the Washington Convention of 1919 was out of order, “* because 
that Convention falls within the scope, not of the Home Office, 
but of the Ministry of Labour.” 

Certain Washington Conventions of 1919—affecting employ- 
ment in lead processes, the employment of children and the 
employment of young persons and women at night—did affect 
the Home Office. It put its house in order at once. Legis- 
lation dealing with these points was passed and Washington 
pledges were so far carried out. 

As to your general and logical conclusions that “if we are 
to have a Ministry of Labour at all” the whole province of 
factory legislation and inspection falls within its scope, I am 
very doubtful as to policy. Is it wise to depart from tradition 
in this case, especially at this moment? After all, the Factory 
Department is a “‘ going concern,” excellent as is its staff— 
inadequate though their numbers be—with high morale and 
deserving of the confidence which has long been shown to it 
by workers in factory and workshop. Would it be policy to 
hand over such a department to the Ministry of Labour “ if it 
must exist at all’ ? Would it not be better to wait, at all events, 
ae Ministry has some meritorious performance to its 
credit 

It is this Ministry, it may be noted, which has shown itself 
most unfriendly to the endorsement of the Convention for 
Prohibiting the use of white lead in interior painting—a pro- 
posal supported by workers and master painters alike. More- 
over, a Trade Board Department starved almost out of existence 
by the Ministry of Labour augurs ill for the future of a trans- 

Factory Department. 
_l admit the logic of the proposal; but logic is not a dis- 
tinguishing feature of our national mentality, and I suggest 
that in this case it would be advisable not to create a precedent. 
It would be better to wait and see, especially at a moment 
when a change would involve placing an aggressive King Stork 
with an apparent bias to Capital over the Department—a 

Tous substitute for King Log, however timid and apathetic 
he may be.—Yours, etc., GERTRUDE M. TUCKWELL. 

18 Chester Terrace, S.W. 1. 

July 25th. 


IN PRAISE OF THE GUITAR 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMaN. 


Str,—I read in your last issue some very charming lines of 
Mr. W. J. Turner’s, among them : 


‘Slowly dissolve into a myriad thrummings 
On soft guitars,” 


and am wondering why English writers—of course Mr. Turner 
has poetic licence here—never write of guitars, which, after all, 
are musical instruments, as being played. The piano is 
** played,” the harp is “ played,” and the clarinet or any other 
instrument of music—and even the banjo, which is scarcely 
to be called one—is played, but the guitar is always “ thrummed ”” 
or “twanged”’ or the like. It is never played. One of our 
great novelists writes again and again in one of his books of a man 
“twanging” his guitar, never playing it. Why is it so in 
England ? Here in Vienna, the world’s vortex of music, the 
guitar (and lute) is very much played, as indeed it is in all 
musical countries. It is said that there is a guitar or lute in 
every house. The feeling of the people towards the guitar may 
be instanced thus. Last year a great (the greatest) guitar 
virtuoso came to Vienna to give a concert, and although no 
advertisement of the usual kind was made—no newspaper 
notice or poster about it appearing anywhere, as if conceal- 
ment rather than publicity was required—so great was his 
fame that somehow the prospect of the concert was passed 
round the cafés and the largest hall was filled with people. 
Needless to give his name or nationality, as he is not at all 
likely to visit unmusical England, where even the most beautiful 
guitar is not saleable. 


There exists here an orchestra composed of some eighty 
mandolins, lutes and guitars—some as big as and taking the 
place of the double bass, played standing upright—and about 
ten wind instruments, which discourses most delightful music, 
giving four or five concerts in the Musikberrin Saal (the largest) 
during the season ; and these are always crowded. Stay your 
criticism until you have heard it, under a first-class conductor. 
You will be as surprised as I was, for such delicious softness 
and delicacy of tone are not obtainable from any other com- 
bination of stringed instruments. If the rather contemptuous 
feeling of the English for the guitar is right, one wonders why 
the instrument is so popular in all countries where music is 
part of the life of the people, why Stradivarius ever took the 
trouble to make one, why Paganini took the trouble to play 
it so marvellously. Here he is known as the great guitar player 
rather than violinist.—Yours, etc., FREDERICK FAWCETT. 

Vienna, 

July 19th. 


Miscellany 
MUSIC AND DRAMA IN OUR 


FUTURE THEATRE 


HE other day Mr. William Archer and Mr. H. 
Granville-Barker wrote a letter to the Times 
on the subject of the amount of money 
required for the National Theatre which— 

unless there is a European catastrophe—nothing can 
prevent our having within the next ten, possibly five, 
years. Mr. Archer is determined to have it, Mr. 
Granville-Barker is determined to have it, I am deter- 
mined to have it, the Shakespeare National Memorial 
Committee is determined to have it, the British’Drama 
League is determined to have it, and in time our united 
fury of desire will force it upon the British public as 
the Education Act of 1871 was forced upon the British 
public. The first result of the millions being taught 
to read and write has been the swamping of good litera- 
ture by bad. Obviously the advent of a new public 
of millions whose grandfathers could not write their 
own names has created the popular press and the 
popular book, but it has also added a handful of 
readers every year to the intelligentsia, and that 
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handful will grow. Nothing can stop the progress of 
our intellects. The children of those who read John 
Bull will read the Nation or THE New STaTEsMAN. 
Mr. J. Middleton Murry, moved to sympathy with their 
struggles, has already provided them with a stepping- 
stone in the Adelphi; in two generations they will 
take in and try to understand Mr. T. S. Eliot’s poems 
in the Criterion, and the children of those few enter- 
rising souls will be sent to Cambridge and become 

ellows of King’s, inheriting the traditions of Mr. J. 
Maynard Keynes and Mr. Edward J. Dent. That is 
as far as we need go, and it will be as far as they will 
go. Their offspring will cause nobody any trouble. 
But we shall not have to wait so long to receive 
the benefits of the National Theatre when opened, 
nor will they be so esoteric when they come. The 
theatre will have a governing body and, I personally 
hope, Mr. Granville-Barker as director and despot. 
It will be as impervious to the clamour of the popular 

ress as the Poet Laureate was to the demands of the 

aily Mail that he should write more epithalamia 
or odes for coronations and other festivals. It is 
nevertheless possible, however improbable, that although 
intelligent, you may fail to see the advantage of a 
National Theatre. You may ask unimaginatively, as a 
writer in the Daily Mirror did the other day, Why should 
we want a National Theatre ? 

If we spend millions per annum on elementary 
education, without expecting a monetary return on 
our outlay, it is at least reasonable that we should 
spend a few thousands per annum on higher education. 

f all the forms of higher education the theatre is the 
most socially advantageous. It is difficult—although 
no one doubts it would be beneficial—to the young 
man or young woman, after leaving school between the 
eager impressionable ages of fifteen and twenty-five, 
to enter a public library or an art gallery. Yet in 
spite of the fact that not one in one thousand of the 
youth of London ever enters the National Gallery, 
the British Museum, the South Kensington Museums 
or the Tate or Wallace Collections, no one proposes 
that these institutions should be shut up and the 
money saved spent on poison gas. It is recognised 
that the bread is cast upon the waters, and all we 
demand is that it should be bread and not a stone. 
For example, a proposal to sell all the old masters 
in the National Gallery and replace them by copies, 
although it would raise millions, would not even be 
popular. That small fraction of the adolescent public 
to whom these galleries and museums are sustenance 
and delight are the apostles of civilisation and the 
hope of the future. But it is immensely more easy 
to get the young man into a theatre than into a museum 
or library. It is also more generally beneficial if the 
theatre is of the same standing dramatically as, let 
us say, our National Gallery is pictorially. This 
being really irrefutable it would seem strange to a 
Martian that we should possess public libraries, a 
British Museum, a National Gallery, but no National 
Theatre, when a National Theatre is obviously an even 
more important public service. We would not allow 
our National Gallery to be run by fortune-hunting 
picture dealers, or our public libraries by the pro- 
prietors of the Daily Mail, why then do we allow the 
theatre to be completely at the mercy of every Tom, 
Dick and Harry to speculate with entirely for his 
private gain and regardless of any obligation to his 
fellow-men ? 

Our neglect of the theatre as a public service is due to 
the puritanical traditions which associated the theatre 
with the World, the Flesh and the Devil. I agree 
with Mr. Bernard Shaw when he said: ‘Only the 
ablest critics believe that the theatre is really im- 

ortant; in my time none of them would claim for 
it, as I claim for it, that it is as important as the 
Church was in the Middle Ages and much more important 
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than the Church in London.” And Miss Jane Harrison, 
in that admirable book, Ancient Art and Ritual, ex. 
presses a similar idea when she says: “ It is at the 
outset the same impulse that sends a man to church 
and to the theatre.’ 

But I do not wish just now totouch upon the religious 
nature of art. The Age of Bloomsbury with its 
Significant Forms among the London intelligentsia 4 
still upon us. They do not believe in anything later 
than the eighteenth century, and in the eighteenth 
century the theatre was a plaything, although 
delightful plaything. Well, they shall have their 
plaything, and the twentieth century will secretly 
to contribute something of its own. If the new genera. 
tion is going to sweep the trivialities, the intellectual 
buffoonery of Bloomsbury into the dust-heap, where 
lie the parsonical solemnities of Mr. Samuel Smiles— 
who would have considered any young man who 
entered a theatre as beyond self-help—let us at least 
give them a stage whereon this farce, melodrama or 
divine comedy may be anacted. 

Briefly, what I and thousands of inarticulate young 

men want to see is a National Theatre in London 
which shall consist, in the same block of buildings, of 
two houses—one small and one fairly large, equipped 
with a studio for scenery and properties. In the larger 
house we should, I hope, see performances of The 
Ring, of Shakespeare’s plays and of other English 
and foreign drama; the smaller house to be used 
for Purcell, Gluck, Mozart, Gilbert and Sullivan, 
ancient and modern comedy, and marionette comedy, 
opera and ballet. Such a show as the Sir Thomas 
Beecham and our Pheenix Society’s production of 
Fletcher's The Faithful Shepherdess, instead of being 
performed privately to a small society, would find its 
natural home in the National Theatre. The plays of 
Tchehov, for example, which the public will never see 
without a National Theatre, would be constantly in 
the repertory. Such a masterpiece as Mr. Shaw's 
Heartbreak House would not remain completely in- 
accessible as at present. But there is no end to the 
list that might be drawn up. What is equally important 
is that when we get this National Theatre we shall not 
only hear and see the best of the music and drama of 
the past, but that an opportunity will be given to all 
our actors, musicians and artists to show what they 
can do. The National Theatre would not give us, 
let us say, a stereotyped Cymbeline (even that would 
be better than none at all as at present), it would give 
us a Granville-Barker plus Norman Wilkinson Cymbeline, 
then a Nigel Playfair plus Albert Rutherston Cymbeline, 
then somebody else’s Cymbeline. The same would 
apply to the acting. All good actors would have 
their chance to show what they could do. Naturally 
there would be terrific rows. There would be columns 
of abuse of this and the other. But nothing could be 
healthier than that. There is nothing pleases a robust 
artist so much as denunciation and abuse. When 
we have the Daily Mail and the Daily Express at 
each other’s throats over a production by Mr. Granville- 
Barker at the National Theatre we shall be able to 
sing Nunc Dimittis. As for Mr. Granville-Barker, or 
whoever is in charge of the National Theatre, he will 
not turn a hair. He will give us one day a comedy 
by George Moore and another a tragedy by Tolstoy, 
and we shall be either furious or blissfully happy. 
Sir Thomas Beecham, or whoever is in charge of the 
musical side, will be equally provocative. Then we 
shall have a really live theatre. London will be s0 
exciting a place to live in that the provincial towns 
will at once start Municipal theatres, and try to coax 
our National Theatre companies to visit them lest 
their own population completely abandon them for 
the capital. All this can come to pass in a few years. 
All that is wanted is one million pounds—the price of 
a room in the National Gallery. W. J. TURNER. 
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THE GOOSEBERRY TREE 


(A cantering Canterbury song, written after a lunch 


ghich was chiefly composed of gooseberry pudding.) 


staves, 


Cm pilgrim-folk sing of the oak for bedsteads, 


The ash-tree for 
thwack heads, 
But I think the most wonderful tree to me 
Js the foolish and frumpy-leaved gooseberry tree. 


For when I eat gooseberry pudding or tart 

fig-zag goes my brain, and away whirls my heart, 
I'm a schoolboy again with my wits on the roam, 
And I’m having great joy in our garden at home ; 

It was chock-full of gooseberries spreading to waste, 
Even more than you needed for stewing or paste. 


And the garden was hooked to a crooked old street, 


And the street crawled away to high moorlands of peat, 


And the moorlands fell softly in waves to the West, 


And the West concealed God and the homes of the 


blest ; 


Such a wild Pennine country of moss, fern, and heath, 


With the trout beck aswirl in the valley beneath. 


So when I eat gooseberry pudding or tart 

From the back of my forehead the rolling hills start, 
My thoughts are disturbed by loud dinning streams, 
And my brain sits aloft in the saddle of dreams ; 

lam glad, I am sad, I am merry and mad, 

And the stars seem so near seen with eyes of a lad. 


Forgive me my trespasses, Lord, and be nice, 
Boil me gooseberry pudding in Paradise. 
HERBERT E. PauMer. 


IXION AT OLYMPIA 


LL over the world these extravaganzas of Sport 
keep cropping up. They become, one might 
think, at times almost Byzantine in their fantas- 
tical quality. But alas! not quite: there is a strange 
moral blamelessness about them that leaves their very 
‘normity looking rather pathetic. Annually we behold 
the pick of the stockbrokers of London walking deter- 
minedly all the way to Brighton; and promptly they are 
followed by a straggling procession of mothers wheeling 
live babies in perambulators from Westminster to the 
Pavilion. Does Mr. X., oil-smeared and goggled, swim 
across the Channel? Forthwith Miss Z. must propel 
herself from Dover to Calais on a contraption of floats and 
pedals. Does one gentleman walk precariously along a 
vite slung high over Niagara ? Another will come forward 
with a stout barrel, in which he proposes (for a considera- 
tion) to shut himself up and be hurtled over the Falls 
themselves. The Senegalese, Siki, smashes his rival, and 
parades Montmartre with a lion, a jaguar, a boa-constrictor 
mhis train. In New York a dancer foxtrots through four 
days and nights into delirium. And in West Kensington 
week twenty-eight professional bicyclists, in teams of 
4 raced each other round and round a steeply banked 
rooden track in Olympia continuously for six days and 
X nights. By midnight on Saturday six of the teams 
‘uvived. The winners, the Belgian Persyn-Vandevelde 


two, 


“Mipe, had covered 1,787 miles, which, at eight laps to the 
. Means nearly 14,300 circuits of that ineluctable 
pse. I cannot remember how long Fabre observed his 

caterpillars following each other round and 


culled 8 edge of his pot; but they can hardly have 


his vertiginous feat. 


or the thorn to 





This affair is the great “classic” race of le cyclisme. 
Has any writer ever fully explored the inner mysteries of 
this odd variety of sport ? Not in English, one may guess : 
it is chiefly in the arc-lamped velodromes of the European 
capitals that it flourishes, an exotic, eminently nocturnal, 
and very stuffy spectacle. M. Paul Morand, cosmopolite 
of the bizarre, very characteristically discovered the 
Nuit des Six Jours out at Grenelle. And Georg Kaiser 
(if I remember rightly) has a noisy velodrome scene in From 
Morn To Midnight, where his defaulting cashier makes 
megaphone offers of gigantic sprint-prizes to the cyclists. 
But we still await a sort of Fréres Zemganno of cycle-racing, 
a book to investigate patiently the making of a “ plugger” 
and a “ sprinter,” their private, stationary lives, to lay bare 
what they think about between four and five in the morning, 
and the nature of this obscure, ineffable ambition that 
drives them, industrious creatures, hither and thither 
across the world from Brussels to Chicago, from Sydney to 
Dresden, endlessly, dizzily pursuing each other round 
these wooden oblong tracks. 

The arena at Olympia was like an international circus 
encampment. In the space enclosed by the track stood 
a row of small covered cots, with green baize curtains and 
draped-like catafalques with national flags. Against them 
leant shining spare bicycles, on top were slung shining 
spare wheels. In these huts the “ mates” of each team 
rested in turn. Round them buzzed their little staffs of 
attendants. (Massage of thighs and stomach, advice, food, 
drink, encouragement, bandages.) At tables sat judges 
scoring the laps, awarding points on the sprints. Ambu- 
lance men leaned on the white railings at the bends with an 
air of patient hope. And at certain hours a jazz-band of 
plump, debonair young men entered and hooted their 
cornets and saxophones with the exuberance of their kind. 

Tournez cent tours, tournez mille tours, 
Tournez souvent et tournez toujours, 
Tournez, tournez au son des hautbois. 

For hours (it seemed) the riders would sweep round and 
round in monotonous, apathetic Indian file, with the rhythmic 
certitude of an orrery. And at last, with no stimulus 
visible to the unskilled eye, they would shoot frenziedly 
forward with the smooth suddenness of billiard balls. 
The crowd whooped spasmodically, the French and Belgians 
applauding neat points of strategy, the English, most of 
them at sea in the business, content to bellow encourage- 
ment to their sole representative, Mr. Maurice Selbach. 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday . . . at last, on Saturday 
night, the scoring-board registered the beginning of the 
142nd and final hour of the race. Excitement boiled over. 
Continuous sprints, continuous bellowing. A sprint won 
now meant seventy-two points added when hitherto it 
had meant a paltry five. The saxophones were obscured. 
Half-an-hour before the end, Vandevelde crashed, high up 
on the bank, slithered scatter-limbed on to the flat and 
spread woe in the Belgic camps. He recovered, mounted 
again to relieve his partner. Five minutes before the 
end the Australian, Nagel, his head already helmetted in 
bandages, smashed up at the same bend: he limped in 
and leaned hopelessly against his green baize hut until the 
finish. A bell rang tumultuously, the circling machines 
slowed down and down, lost momentum, stopped. They 
called out the winners and scores. 

The crowd breaks down on to the arena, hero- 
worshipful. An elderly Italian gentleman in a _ white 
waistcoat, hot and delirious, rushes round with a hat 
beseeching tribute for his hero. The saxophones, nasally 
hyperbolic, produce national anthems. There are flash- 
lights, cheers, counter-cheers. In vain do the bland 
English policemen strive to clear sport-loving Latins from 
the sacred arena. Two stout young women are clinging 
to the Italian, Tonani, and kissing him in turn: he is 
sallow with fatigue and sticky. — 

It is very late. It has been a rather unaccountable 
evening. H. MILEs. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HIRTY-TWO volumes of Messrs. Harrap’s Poetry 
and Life Series have now been published, and the 
last one, Dryden and his Poetry, by Mr. Allardyce 
Nicoll, has just appeared. Each volume is a short essay 
of about twenty thousand words, in which the life of the 
poet is illustrated by his work, while his work is inter- 
preted in the light of his life. Mr. Nicoll quotes in 
this short space sixteen poems whole, including one specimen 
of Dryden’s tales in verse, the fine Theodore and Honoria, 
and twenty-two extracts, some of a fair length, from other 
poems. His readers have then some opportunity of judging 
Dryden’s quality themselves. This modest series is 
intended for readers who are inclined to study English 
literature seriously without having much time at their 
disposal, or much preliminary knowledge. Mr. Nicoll’s 
criticism is therefore central and cautious, and most of 
his comments will be familiar to those who have read 
histories of English literature. I am not sure, however, 
that, in the case of Dryden, this was the most useful line 
to take, for of all major English poets he is at present 
deepest buried. Alexander’s Feast, the “ characters” of 
Shaftesbury and Buckingham, the beginning of The Hind 
and the Panther, are all many people know of his work, 
and therefore the essay most wanted was an eclectic and 
enthusiastic one to refresh interest. Mr. Allardyce Nicoll 
recommends to his readers Mr. Van Doren’s critical study 
of Dryden (Harcourt, Brace and Howe, New York, 1920) 
and this is indeed an admirable book. 
* . * 


Up to the last quarter of the eighteenth century the 
estimate of Dryden was very high indeed. Mr. Doren 
quotes the “ poetical scale ” which Goldsmith drew up ‘for 
the Literary Magazine in January, 1758. It is a curious 
document and representative of mid-century standards. 
The tests applied were four: Genius, Judgment, Learning, 
Versification. One wonders what would become of most 
modern poets if Judgment and Learning were still criteria 


of merit : 
Genius. Judgment. Learning. Versification. 
Chaucer -» 16 oe 12 oe 10 ee 14 
Spenser oe 18 os 12 oe 14 ee 18 
Shakespeare .. 19 oe 14 oe 14 ee 19 
Jonson oe. 16 oe 18 ee 17 oe 8 
Cowley oe W oe 17 ee 15 oe 17 
Waller -- 12 ee 12 ee 10 ee 16 
Milton -- 18 ee 16 ee 17 oe 18 
Dryden -- 18 oe 16 ee 17 en 18 
Addison o - 18 ee 17 17 
Prior oo 16 ee 16 ee 15 ee 17 
Pope .. den -_: Cae > es 19 


These marks were not, I think, intended to be added 
together and the poets then ranged in the order as though 
they were candidates in an examination. In that case 
Shakespeare would be bracketed with Cowley below 
Addison; Pope would get the prize and Milton run second. 
We must suppose that marks for Judgment and Learning 
were of less value. I think a truer estimate of eighteenth 
century taste is reached by adding the marks in the first 
and fourth columns together and ignoring the others. 
This gives us as a result : 


Shakespeare -- First. 


Pope - -- Second. 
Milton ° ee 

Spenser... oe Ja close third. 
Dryden ee 


This is an order which, if we move Milton up into the second 
place, while finding room for Chaucer in the bracket, is 
not, after all, very shocking to our own taste; though 
many of us would protest that the qualities of Spenser 
and Chaucer were of a kind which raised them as poets 
above the competition of Pope and Dryden. This change 
in the estimate of what true poetry is dates from Joseph 
Warton’s essay on Pope in 1756, in which he placed the 
Elizabethans on quite another and higher level than 






the Augustans. The Lake poets and their contemporaries 
of course, drove the new conception of poetry home by 
their own works and by their criticisms. The intermittent 
controversy raged round Pope; Bowles, Wordsworth 
Keats, Southey, Coleridge, Shelley on one side, Byron, 
Crabbe, Campbell, Rogers, etc., on the other. Words. 
worth’s opinion of Dryden was that the only qualities 
in him deserving to be called poetical were “a certgin 
ardour and impetuosity of mind ” and “ an excellent ear.” 
Landor called him “ the Bacon of the rhyming crew”; 

None ever crost our mystic sea 

More richly stored with thought than he ; 

Though never tender nor sublime, 

He wrestles with and conquers time. 
But in his second Imaginary Conversation with Southey 
he says, “ Alexander’s Feast smells of gin at second-hand, 
with true British fiddlers full of native talent in the 
orchestra.” On the whole, I think Landor’s estimate 
approximates nearest to ours. Alexander’s Feast, long held 
to be the finest lyric in the English language, may rouse 
in us admiration and excitement, but not the emotion we 
expect from great poetry. Dryden’s Pindarics strike us as 
mechanical and their metrical effects as blatant. But he 
gave to the heroic couplet a richness and music, a strength 
and variety which, if sometimes afterwards equalled by 
Pope, were never excelled; and in satire there will always 
be some who prefer the stroke of Dryden’s hammer to 
the sting of Pope’s cane. 

* * * 


Mr. Nicoll calls attention to the beauty and melody of 
Dryden’s diction (a melody for which many have ceased to 
listen) and to “ his ability to make ordinary, realistic every- 
day things, things of permanent and enduring beauty,” a 
quality which he shares with the great poets of the six- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries : 

Lacking emotion, disdaining passion, Dryden yet stands along- 
side our finest poets. He is not only the representative of the age 
of the Restoration, the highest of the second-rate school of poets, 
almost denied entrance to Parnassus. He is the poet of reason, 
just as Keats is the poet of emotion. There can be no question 
of rating the one above or below the other, for in the world of art 
many divers forms and persons are equal. 

- * * 


Thus Mr. Nicoll sums up. You will observe that by 
speaking “of the world of art”’ instead of “ poetry,” he 
shirks taking a side in the dispute as to the nature of poetry ; 
though it is not only unnecessary, but false, to assert 
that Dryden either lacks emotion or disdains passion. 
His verse is crammed with both, so that we can under- 
stand Byron’s outburst in the third canto of Don Juan: 

** Pedlars ” and “ Boats” and “‘ Waggons”’! Oh! Ye shades 
Of Pope and Dryden, are we come to this ? 
The “little boatman ” and his “ Peter Bell ” 
Can sneer at him who drew Achitophel ! 

Byron, who, like Dryden, never ceased to write like a man 
of the world even when he wrote like a poet, and ever wrote 
as one passionately addressing an audience of his fellow- 
men, instantly grasped that in this dispute his own right 
to be considered a poet at all was at stake. He, too, as 
Mr. Van Doren says of Dryden, was “a poet of opinion, 
a poet of company, a poet of civilisation.” The result 
of the nineteenth century romantic movement was 1 
narrow down the conception of ap | till it was equivalent 
to the voice of the solitary, and of a poem to the com- 
munings, whether ecstatic or meditative, of man with his 
soul—all else was rhetoric. Lately there has been & 
tendency to narrow down the conception of poetry still 
further. Descriptive or narrative poetry no longer pass 
as poetry; only passages possessing a quality which 
words like “intensity” and “ magic” will, it is hoped, 
suggest, are regarded as “real poetry.” And what 2 
effect results is that it is only stray phrases, lines, verse 
in the work of poets, even of the greatest, which pass 
test. This criterion of the “ magic intensity ” has most 
deleterious effects on modern poetry. It encourages poets 
to disregard all the qualities which the eighteenth century 
comprised under the head of Judgment, and to aim at a2 
ambitious obscurity in the hope of striking out some 
or passage which will possess it. “* Sing? ’’ says a m a 
poet, “ That’s what I do in my bath.” Beauty, whe 
of sound or association or subject, is as regarded com 
paratively negligible. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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BEN JONSON’S CONVERSATIONS 


Jonson’s Conversations with William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. F. 
PaTTERSON. Blackie. 7s. 6d. 


About the middle of 1618 Ben Jonson, at the age of 46 
and the weight of 19 st. 12 Ib., travelled on foot to Edinburgh 
and made some stay in Northern parts till the spring of the 
following year. The reasons for his going we do not know. 
Possibly the accession of a Scottish king made him desire to 
see the country which had produced so metaphysical a Solomon ; 

ibly, remembering “his grandfather came from Carlisle, 
and (he thought) from Annandale to it,” he wished to see the 
land of his fathers. What we do know is that he fell in with 

a brother poet and fellow scholar, Drummond of Hawthornden, 
and stayed with him over Christmas. Each night, after Jonson 
had rolled in his rotundity to bed (the conjecture is licentious, 
but not improbable), Drummond made notes of the “ informa- 
tions and maners of Ben Johnsons” ; and these he afterwards 

under headings. Part of these notes was printed 
for the first time about a hundred years afterwards, by Bishop 

Sage, in an edition of Drummond’s works. The full text, 
recovered from a transcript of the original notes (now lost) 
which was discovered about 1830, was first printed in Archaeo- 
logia Scotica, and has now, after three hundred years, found an 
editio palmaris et finalis at the hands of Dr. Patterson. 

Drummond was not exactly a Boswell to Ben Jonson. He 
hardly played the cicerone to his guest’s good parts; nor 
did he, like Boswell, when he heard that the Doctor was at last 
in Edinburgh, “‘exult in the thought that I now had him 
actually in Caledonia.” To tell the truth, he thought small 
beer of much of Ben’s behaviour. At the end of the Conversa- 
tions he set down, in seventeenth-century manner, a “ character” 
of his guest. ‘“‘He is a great lover and praiser of himself, a 
contemner and scorner of others, given rather to losse a friend 
than a jest, jealous of every word and action of those about 
him (especiallie after drink, which is one of the elements in 
which he liveth) . . . thinketh nothing well bot what either he 
himself or some of his friends and countrymen hath said or 
done.” Ben had evidently trodden heavily on Drummond’s 
toes, both as a poet and as a Scotchman—e? cantare par et 

paratus, but, alas, never given the ghost of a chance. 
Still, the guest had his good points, and Drummond, whatever 
his pique, was too honest not to see them and set them down. 
“He is passionatly kynde and angry, careless either to gaine 
or keep, vindicative, but, if he be well answered, at himself.” 

They were indeed an incongruous pair. Both of them, it 
is true, were poets, and both of them were scholars. But Ben 
was of the people, ““a man brought up poorly,” put to a craft 
(“to be a Wright or Bricklayer”), but escaping to fight in 
the Low Countries (where “‘ he had, in the face of both the 
Campes, killed one enimie and taken spolia opima ”’), and then 
returning to England to fight duels, write poetry and haunt 
the Mermaid. Drummond was a Scotch laird, thirteen years 
Jonson’s junior, a recluse, melancholy, gentle, modest: “ he 
said to me, that I was too good and simple, and that often a 
man’s modestie made a fool of his witt.” It hardly mattered, 
however, that they differed so much. Jonson, being what a 
new psychologist would call an “ extrovert” (and it is all the 
easier to be an extrovert when there is drink going), let himself 
tun freely and discursively in talk: Drummond sat and noted 
and recorded ; and so the soul of a poet dead and gone is still 
among us, and we can listen still. 

Jonson talked with the natural flow of an unregenerate man. 
Besides himself and his own doings, he had three staples of 
conversation—obscenities, personalities, and poetry. Of all 
his Sayings about himself, there is one which is particularly 

mating. “He hath consumed a whole night in lying 
looking to his great toe, about which he hath seen Tartars and 

» Romans and Carthaginians, feight in his imagination.” 
The Quietists of Mount Athos, who turned their eyes and their 
ights towards the region of the navel, had already discovered 
the imaginative secret of an intense gaze at some part of this 
mortal tenement ; but an ordinary mortal might find it difficult 
p conjure a Sejanus out of a great toe. It may be that 
onson’s bulk, when he raised his foot and rested it on the 
bed-rail on a hot night made his great toe an unusual and 
stimulating discovery. 
— obscenities are of his age, and may be left there. Some- 
ray they have point: the scandal about Queen Elizabeth, 

r Instance, may help to explain some of the puzzles of her 
~ 3 but sometimes they are like the bottom of a muddy pond. 

puzzle is not that Jonson talked such stuff, but that 





Drummond set it down. His personalities, when they touch 
on historic figures (and sometimes even when they do not), 
lend life and colour to the times. ‘“‘ Queen Elizabeth,” he told 
Drummond, “ never saw herself after she became old in a 
true glass.” (“They painted her,” he added, “and sometymes 
would vermilion her nose.’’) Did this saying inspire Mr. Kipling’s 
verses on Gloriana in Rewards and Fairies? 

Backwards and forwards and sideways did she pass, 

Making up her mind to face the cruel looking-glass. 

The cruel looking-glass that will never show a lass 

As comely or as kindly or as young as once she was. 


Jonson is a destroyer of illusions about the Elizabethans. In 
a recent book on Shakespeare’s Age, published by the Clarendon 
Press, it is written: ‘“* Sidney’s contemporaries took a wider 
view of him than we, and admired quite as much his physical 
perfections as his intellectual.” Listen to Jonson. “Sir P. 
Sidney was no pleasant man in countenance, his face being 
spoilled with pimples, and of high blood, and long.” Raleigh 
suffers with Sidney. ‘“‘ He esteemed more of fame than con- 
science ” ; and (whether as an example or as an independent 
observation) Jonson adds, “the best wits of England were 
employed for making of his Historie.” Mr. Chesterton, when 
he, too, walks to Scotland, and leaves a record of his “ informa- 
tions and maners,” will not (it is to be hoped) impugn Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ Outline of History. 

It is Jonson’s sayings about poetry and poets that are the 
core of the Conversations. Sometimes they are caustic. ‘“* Owen 
is a poor pedantique Schoolmaster, sweeping his living from the 
posteriors of little children, and hath no thinge good in him, 
his Epigrames being bare narrations.”” Sometimes he is 
generous. Lovers of Donne cannot but rejoice that Jonson 
loved Donne. “He esteemeth John Done the first poet in the 
World, in some things”; and he mentions him (Dr. Patterson 
remarks) more frequently than any other author in the Con- 
versations. He told Drummond “that Southwell was hanged; 
yett so he had written that piece of his, the Burning Babe, he 
would have been content to destroy many of his.” 

His praise was all the more generous because he had not the 
lyric gift himself, and was in no sense the poet of inspiration. 
He was the poet of stuff, matter, substance. Long before 
Tennyson he was attracted by the substance of “ the matter 
of Britain”; “ for a Heroik poeme,” he said, “ there was no 
such ground as King Arthur’s fiction.” He said one thing to 
Drummond on which one might write a long essay, “ that 
Verses stood by sense without either Colours or accent,’’ though 
(Drummond adds) “other tymes he denied” this saying. 
Yet his own practice accorded with it. He was the poet of 
“sense”; and “colour ” (or, as it is nowadays called, “ form "’) 
was not the head and forefront of his poetry. Who shall say 
he was wrong? Sense endures: form and colour change from 
age to age. Perhaps Jonson carried his cult of sense too far. 
He wrote the argument of some of his poems in prose before he 
wrote them in verse. One of his most charming songs, which 
one may hear sung still every day, is almost a literal translation 
from the Greek prose of Philostratus—Eyoi 8? usvos rpdrwe roils 
Sunacw. It has “colours and accent,” like that other famous 
poem: 

It is not growing like a tree, 
In bulk, doth make man better be. 
But Jonson remains the poet of stuff and matter. 
ERNEST BARKER. 


A BEST SELLER OF 1721 


Montesquieu: Persian Letters. Translated by Joun Davipson 
with an introduction. Broadway Translations. Routledge. 
7s. 6d. 

Of all the great French writers of the eighteenth century, 
Montesquieu is probably the least read in England to-day. 
The students of political theory are forced to read him, whether 
they will or no, but except for them he is more honoured with 
lip service than study, his words are more often part of the 
necessary furniture of an educated man’s library than enjoyed. 
It is a curious fate for one who took such pains to be readable. 
Perhaps, indeed, it is just on account of those pains that he has 
suffered so respectable a fate. It is almost impossible for 
Englishmen to believe that one can be entirely serious in a 
light manner. Montesquieu, so far as they are concerned, falls 
inevitably between two stools. His subjects are too serious 
for light reading and his manner too graceful for serious. He 
has not even the saving grace of Voltaire who, when he is at his 
lightest, is usually passionately bitter. Montesquieu never 
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seems to lose his temper, is never savage. How can one possibly 
be serious in such a case ? 

But there are some excuses for him. Like everyone else 
in the world, he was a man of his time and place. Louis XIV. 
had just died before the appearance of Les Letires Persanes. 
The age when, as La Bruyére complained, “les grands sujets 
sont défendus ” had passed away, and an age of frivolity had, 
on the whole happily, taken its place. Montesquieu was 
interested almost exclusively in “les grand sujets ” (theology, 
government, the nature of man in society), and he not only 
wished to be read by the moderns and feared being censored 
by the old and powerful, but he was himself a singularly 
undogmatic creature, curious and openminded rather than 
partisan, an inquirer into different forms of government rather 
than an opponent of existing institutions. On the one hand, 
there was an eager, lighthearted public only too delighted to 
read short and amusing criticisms of their own and the last 
age, but not in the least anxious to be lectured, or even to apply 
their bright wits to any very deep or arduous course of study. 
On the other, there was Montesquieu himself, well educated 
in the classics, a natural descendant of Montaigne and the 
libertins, with no strong feelings of personal injustice to drive 
him to extremes, a serious spectator of the world in which he 
lived rather than a fighter on any side in the struggle which was 
to come, but was certainly not yet evident to anyone living. 

It has been said a thousand times that Montesquieu is a 
man of one book—that Les Lettres Persanes and Considérations 
sur la Grandeur et la Décadence des Romains are merely prelimin- 
ary sketches for L’Esprit des Lois, the work by which his right 
to a place on the library shelves must remain incontestable for 
very many centuries to come. And this, if it is not taken to 
mean that those works are in some sense incomplete in them- 
selves, is, of course, true. Certainly, nothing can show more 
clearly the essential seriousness of Montesquieu than a careful 
following of his ideas from the earliest to the latest work. 
Nothing, too, could show his openmindedness better. Between 
the two books had taken place those voyages to Italy, to 
Germany, to Holland and, finally, to England, that modified and 
even altered his views to such an extent that contradictions 
between them are evident on the most careless reading. His 
attitude to England is a fascinating case in point. At the 
time of the Lettres Persanes he was still under the charm of 
Fénélon, and did not share in the least the general admiration 
for English thought and customs that was then fashionable. 
It was not, indeed, until his visit to England, after the first 
eight books of L’Esprit des Lois had been written, that English 
institutions began to influence his ideas to any extent. In 
the “Persian Letters” he could even write: “La plupart des 
gouvernements d’Europe sont monarchiques . . . c’est un état 
violent qui dégénére toujours en despotisme ou en république. 
La puissance ne peut jamais étre également partagée entre le 
peuple et le prince, l’equilibre est trop difficile & garder.’’ Later, 
it was just in this equilibrium, which he found in England, 
that he came to see the only chance for liberty. 

But from a literary point of view, at any rate, it is a mistake 
not to regard the “ Persian Letters” as a book complete in itself. 
Certainly, it is not the sort of book that one can imagine being 
written nowadays. It is undoubtedly very light in manner. 
The two Persians by no means limit themselves to criticisms 
of European civilisation and to comparisons with their own, 
as one would expect them to now. Their letters tell us many 
other things beside. We are given long and romantic accounts 
of family troubles at home, of love affairs in the harem, of the 
chief eunuch’s difficulties with his charges, of their hatred 
of the eunuchs. There is a romance in the book, and it must 
be confessed a rather tiresome one at times, as well as descrip- 
tions of Persia (from Chardin) and philosophic remarks on 
the customs and forms of government in Europe. Nor is 
the manner in which these various things are told us in the 
least a grave one ; it is ironical, even spicy, and at times 
gracefully improper. It is written for the salon rather than 
the study. The Pere Désmolets tried to dissuade Montesquieu 
from publishing it, and added, ‘Cela se vendra comme du 
pain,” which, indeed, happened. Nevertheless, Michelet’s 
remark, that “ il faut étre bien étourdi et bien léger soi-méme 
pour trouver ce livre léger,” is a perfectly true one. It is an 
entirely serious book, a strong point in the battle for reasonable- 
ness. Its influence has been enormous. Rousseau, Voltaire, 
the whole eighteenth century is there in germ, but it is a more 
polite, a more urbanely reasonable eighteenth century than 
the eighteenth century ever actually became. 

Montesquieu’s mind was almost disinterestedly free. Free 
from religious superstition, he seems for his time extraordinarily 









free from anti-religious intolerance as well. “Je vois 
lumiére,” he said, “‘ avec une espéce de ravissement,” but he 
was never blinded by its brightness. He was always more ap 
aristocrat and a scholar than a fighting man. “La sociét 
des femmes,”’ he says somewhere, “ gate les mceurs et forme |e 
goat.” And he loved the society of women and had bee, 
formed by them. Even then, however, he kept his balang 
and his freedom ; he may for a time have surrendered his heart, 
but his head remained continually in his own cool keeping, 
“ J’ai été dans ma jeunesse,” he says again, “ assez heureyy 
pour m/’attacher & des femmes qui j’ai cru m’aimaient ; 
dés que j’ai cessé de le croire, je m’en suis détaché soudain.” 
No wonder, after all, perhaps that in an age where detachment 
is considered, if not a vice, at least a most lamentable lack of 
seriousness, Montesquieu remains unread except by students 
of politics. One wonders how many will read this excellent 
translation of John Davidson’s. One vaguely hopes for multi- 
tades, but it scarcely seems likely. People are too busy making 
laws to think at all about what is the best form of government, 
too knowing to be taken in by a Persia based on the accounts 
of Chardin and lightly romantic in the manner of Crebillon fil 
too whole-hearted to put up with such an obvious trifler. Yet 
this is a nicely-got-up book and only costs seven and sixpence; 
and, strange as it may seem, its original has not only influenced 
all the great writers on politics, but was also a best-seller in its day. 
R. F. W. 














MR. BARING’S PLAYS 


His Majesty’s Embassy and Other Plays. By Maurice Banine, 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


In all Mr. Baring’s work there is a most engaging sense of 
ambidexterity. It seems to be all the same to him whether he 
holds his pen in his right hand and lets it produce a “ serious ” 
novel, or shifts it to his left and dashes off a hundred pages of 
brisk, pointed humour. He must realise his danger, of course. 
He is fluent and versatile toa degree, which ought, according toall 
the rules of the game, to strike the chillest of apprehensions into 
every sober-minded critic. With that omnifarious catalogue 
of novels, diaries, plays, poems, criticism, satires, tales and 
travel-books to his name, it would be the simplest thing in the 
world to docket Mr. Baring forthwith as a jack-of-all-trades and 
But no ; he is so natural about it all. So lightly does he 
bear his variegated accomplishment that he somehow slips out 
of that most damning of critical pigeon-holes, and has simply to 
be put into one of his own, neatly inscribed “ Baring.” A 
fortunate man. 

Manfroy, Duke of Athens, the second of the three plays which 
make up Mr. Baring’s latest volume, was written with the pen 
in the right hand. It is the most ambitious, the most interesting, 
and the least successful of the three : the least successful in that 
it would, we feel, be the least likely to stand the ultimate test 
of stage production, and Mr. Baring, we may be sure, did not 
write these plays for the library. He dares greatly ; the action 
of his tragedy, in full five-act panoply and with a crowded back- 
ground of courtiers, monks, galley-slaves and so forth, is placed 
at Athens and in Greece and Cyprus, “ during the period of the 
French or Italian domination, as fantastically described by 
Boccaccio.” And his plot is a fine intertwining elaboration of 
the requisite themes of treachery and revenge and conspiracy, 
of cruelty, hatred, illicit love and swift death. In all of which 
there is something of the true Renascence quality, although 
the motif of the Friar and his teaching does not merge easily with 
these Athenians of the artificial imagination. The play ' 
written in prose, blank verse, and a rhymed vers libre. This last 
is an interesting experiment, although it is frightening to think 
what might be done to it by all but a tiny handful of our actors 
and actresses. When Mr. Granville-Barker produced his trans 
lation of Sacha Guitry’s Deburau, a couple of years ago, he used 
this delicate instrument, but half of his company treated it 98 
if it were a glockenspiel. A sample will show its virtues and its 





dangers : 
FRIAR. Why use so many words to say, my son, 
A simple thing; God ? there is only One; 
Him you adore 
Albeit it by a score 
Of names. 
Manrroy. There is no God for me but man, 


And symbols man hath made ; 

Man is a glow-worm, and his little flames 

No sooner are enkindled than they fade; 

Briefer than summer evening is his span, 

And afterwards the nothingness, the night. 


On the whole, we are left with the impression that in Manfroy, 
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TWO DISTINCTIVE NOVELS. 


By the Author of “A Marriage Under the Terror.” 


THE 
ASTONISHING ADVENTURE 
OF JANE SMITH 


By PATRICIA WENTWORTH. 


Second large edition at press. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Mail says: “ A capital story, and certain of success with 
the public. It is thrilling from cover to cover, the poy is briskly 
told, the heroine is altogether charming, and is not a lay-fgure but a 
creature of flesh and blood. . . . One prediction can be ventured: 
no one will lay the book down.” 

The Daily Chronicle says: “Jane Smith’s adventures are indeed 
astonishing. They are unusual too, and most exciting. . . . here 
is a charming love story running through the book, and, as Jane is 
a very delightful person. . . we only wish her adventures had 
been twice as long.” 

Turrp Epition. 


THE FOG 


By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY. 
440 pages. Crown 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The Glasgow Herald says: “ This is a remarkable novel . . . 
written with tremendous zest from first-hand observation of life . 
and even the characters that are caricatures impress themselves upon 
the mind by sheer force of their presentation.” 

Cassell’s Weekly says: “It is breathlessly and splendidly interesting 

the first page to the last. It is crammed with life—its episodic 

figures may be counted by the score, and each, as it crosses the stage, 
is stamped upon the reader’s recollection. The publisher’s ement 
tells us that of the three ‘ readers’ to whom the book was submitted for 
judgment two prophesied for it ‘great popularity.’ That prophecy 
is pretty certain of fulfilment.” 
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FASCISM 


ODON POR 
7s. 6d. 


Written in Italy up to June Ist. 
Out in English on July 30th. 


The only up-to-date and unbiassed 
account of 


THE FASCISTI MOVEMENT 


HOW LABOUR 
GOVERNS 


Vv. G. CHILDE 
12s. 6d. 


A piquant history of Australian politics by the 
Private secretary of a prominent political 
leader. 








THE LABOUR PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
38 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1. 
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POCKET EDITIONS OF :— 
On the Art of Writing 


and 


Studies in Literature, First Series. 
By 


Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


Now Ready. Ss net each, 


The Troubadours and England. sy 


H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


French Patriotism in the Nineteenth 
Century (1814-1833). Traced in Contemporary 


Texts. By H. F. STEWART and PAUL DESJARDINS. 


Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 

This book is an attempt to explain the phenomenon of that out- 
burst of patriotism which from 1914 to 1918 was the wonder of 
the world, and indeed of France herself. 


The Banyankole. The Second Part of the 
Report of the Mackie Ethnological Expedition to Central 
Africa. By JOHN ROSCOE, M.A. With 31 plates and 
amap. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


Studies in Religion, Folk-Lore, and 
Custom in British North Borneo 


and the Malay Peninsula. sy vor u. 


N. EVANS, M.A. With a frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 
“Mr I. H. N. Evans, a member of the staff of the Federated 
Malay States Museums, has written a learned work which will be 
of considerable value to anthropologists. . . . any curious 
folk-tales are given, and altogether this is a work which adds de- 
cidedly to our store of knowledge about the wilder Malay tribes.” 
The Daily Mail. 


The Sacred Dance. A Study in Comparative 


Folklore. By W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
8s 6d net. 

“The following study is an attempt to estimate the part played 
by the Sacred Dance among the peoples of antiquity as well as 
among the uncultured races in modern times; to account for its 
origin; to note the occasions on which it was performed; and to 
indicate the purposes of its performance.”—From the Preface. 


New Testament Teaching in the 
light of St Paul’s. By A. x. McNEILE, D.D. 


Crown 8vo. 10s net. 

This book is designed to help the reader to get a general grasp 
of the development of Christian thought. “As the motion of 
objects at a distance can be more easily observed,” says Dr McNeile, 
“by noting their positions relative to a fixed mark, so the teaching 
contained in the several writings is noted in relation to St Paul's.” 


University Extension. A Survey of Fifty 
Years, 1873-1923. By WILLIAM H. DRAPER, M.A., 
Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 
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with all its movement, ingenuity and genuine feeling, Mr. Baring’s 
apparent spontaneity has led him astray. The prose dialogue 
especially seems to lack the disciplined strength which formal 
tragedy demands. And it must surely be the supple ease of his 
versifying gifts which can allow him to open a scene with such 
lines as: 

My child, I have most bitter news for you, 

And I must break to bits your dearest joy. 


Turning to the other plays, we find Mr. Baring nearer home. 
His Majesty's Embassy itself is a diverting satiric comedy 
descriptive of goings-on at a British embassy in an unspecified 
and, one hopes, unidentifiable capital (‘‘so petite ville!’’). 
Whether such things really happen, either to-day or the day 
before yesterday, in the salons and tennis-grounds of diplomacy, 
does not really matter. It may be that this quick-moving 
comedy is also “as fantastically described by Boccaccio.” (It 
is rather disconcerting, however, to think that, possibly, even 
the youngest of His Majesty’s diplomatic servants at a foreign 
court could indulge in badinage and rough-house quite so school- 
boyish as those at the end of Act II.) Lady Lawless is a part 
full of agreeable possibilities for a thoroughly experienced 
comedy actress: ‘“ I’m nothing if not undignified. That’s my 
point. Some women are brilliant, some are political, some are 
sporting, I’m undignified. That’s what makes me original as an 
ambassadress. .. .”’ And the scenes in the Chancery rattle 
along very amusingly through their mockery of busy etiquette : 


LeeE-Roserts. How does one end up to the Minister of Fine 
Arts? 

What’s the good of having a French scholar 
here if he doesn’t know that ? 

“Trés haute considération.” 


SWAYNE. 


SINGLETON. 


SWAYNE. Certainly not. ‘‘ Haute considération’s ” quite 
enough. 
Byne. Put “ votre vraiment.” ‘The Ambassador hates 


affected French. 
Bar rot: “haute considération ?” 
No, “‘ considération trés distinguée.” 


LeE-RoBERTs. 
NAPIER. 
And so on. ‘I often wonder,’ says Mme. San Paolo elsewhere 
in the play, ““why men become diplomats.” 
The third play, June—and After, is a neat light comedy of 
the marriages of a mother and her daughter. It might have 
been called Ma Mére Avait Raison. 


THE MIND OF PRIMITIVE MAN 


Primitive Mentality. 
Lizian CiarkK. Allen and Unwin. 


By Lucien Ltvy-Brunw. Translated by 


16s. 


Let the reader put himself in the place of an intelligent mis- 
sioner intent upon the conversion of a primitive people to the 
“higher animism” of Europe. The difficulties are immense ; 
words change their meaning between the mouth of the speaker 
and the listener’s ears, and the missioner is for ever finding with 
Blake that ‘‘a fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees.” 

It is plain that their environment strikes different people 
differently. Of three cultivated men walking through a wood, 
the scientist sees dicotyledons, the business man timber, and the 
poet dryads ; they will, however, all agree, even the poet, that 
they see the interplay of natural forces working without inter- 
vention from their minds or anyone else’s. Not so the primitive 
would-be convert ; to him the falling of a tree must be due to 
magic ; why else should it fall at that moment? If bathing in a 
river infested with crocodiles sometimes results in being eaten, 
but not always, it is because crocodiles are harmless unless used 
by a human being to work his magic. If a gun misfires and the 
animal kills the hunter, it is due again to a spell. In fact, there 
is no such thing as chance. That is the first difficulty for a 
missioner who wants to put down witch-finding and punishment ; 
he has to provide another explanation, and he will find that no 
explanation can be understood unless it includes human agency 
for every minute occurrence. 

If the missioner is English and has read the works of Tylor 
and Frazer, he has his ideas as to the origin of some primitive 
beliefs. , The primitive has dreams and assumes that, as he does 
things while asleep, he has a soul which leaves the body and 
wanders abroad ; hence his religious outlook, which can roughly 
be summed up as the endowing of all things with souls through 
which they have power to influence human happiness. But the 
missioner will find that a man’s dream, his shadow, his name, his 
picture, his self do not stand out as separate, clearly defined 
entities, and that the savage does not argue and reason from the 
dream-life to the waking life, for he does not use any logical 
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processes at all. In fact, the chains of false association, which 
would explain any aberrations of a mind fashioned like jp 
James Frazer’s, cannot explain primitive beliefs because the 
Savage uses no associations at all. In the mystical at 

of his thought even the clearest boundaries, such as that betweeg 
sleeping and waking, or that between life and death, simply do 
not exist for him. What is the missioner to do? In this lif 
he desires conduct to be influenced by the judgments of the 
but “ in Kamchatka, if a man desires the good graces of a y 
girl, it is quite enough to say that he has dreamed she looked 
favourably on his suit; she then considers it a mortal sin ty 
deny him.” In New Guinea, a man who dreams that his neigh- 
bour’s wife has been unfaithful with him cheerfully pays the 
customary fine. In the Congo an innocent man who has been 
accused and must submit to trial by ordeal, says, “I will pay, 
because as a matter of fact I might have killed him when I was 
asleep.” Again, things are not much better when it comes to 
discussing the next world; the primitive identifies his life sp 
entirely with that of the group that it is almost impossible for him 
to conceive of personal salvation apart from the group. How 
can the missioner promise him a happy life elsewhere without 
his chief or his neighbour ? It would be like bodily life without 
a head or a limb. So, again, with the savage’s idea of por. 
traiture ; if he has an enemy and can make an image in his 
likeness he has only to break the image and the enemy will die, 
The missioner may point out by an appeal to facts that this is 
not so; but this will have no effect, for it only goes to prove 
that the enemy is working a more powerful counter-magic. So 
with a man’s name ; often it is sufficient for an enemy to know 
your name and you are in his power; if he walks over your 
shadow you may die. And once again the missioner is non- 
plussed, because the savage really does die on occasion if his 
shadow is eclipsed. 

The book of Professor Lévy-Bruhl, which has lately been trans. 
lated into English, is the second of his two studies of the primitive 
mind. It is fascinating and very stimulating ; it probably over- 
states its hypothesis, but it is a fine corrective to certain other 
over-statements. Lévy-Bruhl sees the psychologist’s error of 
implanting in other people one’s own ideas and way of looking at 
things; he attacks the leading English anthropologists for 
falling into this error, and brings evidence to show that the 
primitive mind is pre-logical, mystical and unused to the “ dis- 
cursive operations of thought.” 

The fascination of his book lies in the accumulation of evidence 
and the clarity of his argument: his chief desire is to distin 
guish between the “colective representations” of the savage 
and the individual representations of the civilised mind. When 
the savage sees an object the mental process is different from 
ours ; he inherits a traditional way of looking at it which his 
fathers before him, his neighbours around him, and his children 
after him share with him, and the object does not stimulate an 
idea or a concept so much as an emotion, a desire, a fear. Hence 
the difference between object and object, as we see it, vanishes 
and is replaced by a mystical mood: an animal is not so much 
a thing with four legs as “‘animality,” either edible, or dangerous, 
or sacred, as the case may be. Obviously, the main difficulty of 
such a theory is to state it in the terms of a psychology dealing 
with quite different phenomena, and a far better intuition of 
Lévy-Bruhl’s position will be gained from the mass of evidence 
than from any attempt to sum up his theory. J. LD. 















SIX CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 


Contemporary British Artists, A series of monographs under the 
general editorship of ALBERT RuTuEerston. Each volume 
with an introduction and about 35 plates in half-tone. 
Ernest Benn. 8s. 6d. each. 

Messrs. Benn have set themselves a difficult and delicate 
task in this series of monographs. But the list of painters 
selected for the first six volumes—George Clausen, Augustus 
John, Paul Nash, William Nicholson, William Orpen and 
William Rothenstein—(announced very tactfully in alphabetical 
order)—makes it clear that the difficulties have been surmount 
at the outset. For there can be no denying that we have here 
six figures eminently typical of twentieth century British art. 

Take George Clausen for instance. What an interesting 
development! Born in 1852 and already winning favour int 
early eighties with sentimental plein-air pictures In the — 
of Bastien Lepage, he left the easy high road for what was t 7 
the thorny path of Impressionism. In “ Gleaners ge 
(now in the Tate Gallery), the French Impressionist form 
is adapted to express a characteristically English outlook j 
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ISLES OF ILLUSION. Letters from the South Seas. 
Edited by BOHUN LYNCH. 7/6 net. 


J. C. Squire in the Observer: “ All his inner conflicts are 
poured out on paper with a frankness and courage and pre- 
occupation with self that remind one of ‘ Barbellion.’. .. The 
result is an extraordinarily fascinating book.” 


MASTERS & MEN 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 7/6 net. 


mund Gosse in the Sunday Times: “A writer who is 


the son of Ariel and the nephew of Puck. ... n ex- 
tremely gifted young writer.” 
THE THRESHOLD. By ™. PW. A. 6/- net. 


Times Literary ey “In these pages, the outcome of 
a mind singularly gifted and fully appreciative of the modern 
world of science, art and thought, and expressing itself in a 
literary style of lucid and satisfying quality, a reader of philo 
sophic tastes may learn what are the true possibilities for the 
spirit of man of a religion which sees the beauty and meaning 
of the cosmos, and also looks beyond it.” 


AND 



























NORDENHOLT’S MILLION 
By J. J. CONNINGTON. 7/6 net. 


Daily Express: “ A work of the imagination equal to The 
Time Machine and a work of realism equal to Tono Bungay.” 

Daily Mail: “ The situations are tremendous, and there are 
horrors of all kinds. It is a thrilling book.” 


SPLASHING INTO SOCIETY 


By IRIS BARRY. 4/6 net. 
Cassell’s Weekly: “ Splashing Into Society comes opportunely 
at the beginning of the holiday season. It is very nearly a 
holiday in itself.” 
Evening Standard: “ The most amusing piece of foolishness we 
have had since Sir James Barrie had to disclaim the paternity 
of The Young Visiters.” 


THE KEY OF DREAMS 
By L, ADAMS BECK. 


THE DOVES’ NEST 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 


Observer: “ A great artist gives us a fresh outlook in reality, 
a glimpse of the intimacies which are possible in this life, de- 
sirable and so rarely achieved. Such a person was Katherine 
Mansfield. . . . All lovers of her work will welcome this book.” 


7/6 net. 
(2nd Imp.) 
6/- net. 
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A Quarterly Review 
July, 1923 


3/6 net 


CONTENTS 


A BIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENT 
W. B. Yeats 
Owen Barfield 
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DOPE 

NOTES ON A POSSIBLE 
GENERALISATION OF THE 
THEORIES OF FREUD Jacques Riviere 

BOLINGBROKE II. Charles Whibley 

MALATESTA CANTOS Ezra Pound 

ALCESTIS AND SAVITRI: A Suggestion 

Stanley Rice 


PAN E. M. Forster 
ET EGO IN ARCADIA _ Richard Aldington 
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INDEX 


Annual Subscription 14/- post free. 
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STILL LIVING IN 


Starting to the south of Poland, the 
Friends’ Relief Committee has now 
worked amongst the peasants for 
nearly five years, and has been able 
to rehabilitate several communities, 
which, had it not been for its help, 


would probably have sunk further 
back into conditions of physical and 


mental misery. 
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Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


HAT MAA Pe er TTA AT THIS TTTARA HATA 


These, at any rate, are 


DUG-OUTS 


no longer hampering the reconstruc- 
tion of a sane Europe. 

The Friends’ Relief Committee has 
undertaken its last service to the 
peasants at Hoduciszki and near 
Vilno, who have been living in the 
water-logged trenches left by the 
contending armies. 

By hauling the timber and assisting 
in building, the Friends’ Unit hopes 
to house the peasants who have for 
so long been wrestling against cir- 
cumstances, and save them from the 
terrible mortality of life in water- 
logged trenches. 


Friends are also working in GERMANY, where relief is being administered 
by the Council for International Service. 


_Gifts of Money, which may be earmarked for either country, should be sent to the Friends’ 
Relief Committee (Room 5), 10 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


Parcels of Clothing for Austria and Germany may be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New 
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from the Impressionist, that is, the technical, standpoint the 
subject is, “ Sunlight breaking through trees on figures in 
motion,” from the English standpoint it is ‘“ Gleaners return- 
ing”; it is Clausen’s main achievement that he united the two 
points of view. But he has not remained content with this 
achievement. Perhaps because, like Renoir, he felt the call of 
other factors, which the Impressionists ignored, he has turned 
in recent years to the organisation of monumental form. A 
nude “ Primavera,” dating from 1914, marks the first essay in 
the new field ; another, ‘“* The Sleeper,” was painted four years 
later ; to compare them is to realise that Clausen still moves 
forward—an earnest artist ever in search of fresh problems to 
examine and to solve. 

Will Rothenstein was never decoyed by the charms of Impres- 
sionism. He won his first laurels in the enchanted gardens 
created by Conder and his other colleagues on the “* Yellow 
Book.” But he soon abandoned these pleasant places. At 
heart a romantic, with the true romantic’s belief in real life, in 
great men and great achievement, he could not long tarry in the 
gossamer world of Beardsley’s fantastic and cynical creation. 
Human life became and has remained the subject of Rothenstein’s 
pictures. When he paints a portrait he has a definite concept 
of his sitter’s humanity, and he is primarily concerned with the 
transmission of that concept. He is not intrigued by the 
idiosyncrasies of facial construction as such, he takes no delight 
in an underhung jaw or a drooping eyelid considered as abstract 
form variations ; but he is eager to reproduce these things if he 
sees in them an index to the intellectual and moral aspects of 
his sitters. In landscape his attitude is the same. When he 
’ paints a white house against a thunder sky, he paints it notasa 
note of saffron on a blue-black ground, but as a human habitation, 
a refuge from the coming storm. When he paints a wych-elm, 
it is essentially as a tree in its relations to human life. 
Rothenstein’s work is thus a symbol of his deep faith in life, and 
each picture is a symbol of a particular belief. But though his 
work is symbolic it is always expressed in the simplest and most 
literal form. He condenses, he eliminates—for the man is an 
artist, not a copying machine—but always to the sole end of 
enforcing his affirmation. He never permits himself anything 
approaching a symbolic language. He drives home his meaning 
by intensity of statement. Only those who have tried to do 
likewise can measure the difficulties of the task and appreciate 
its value. 

Compared with the other artists in this group, Paul Nash is, 
of course, a beginner; and, as is natural in one of his generation, 
he permits himself the most frankly symbolic statements. 
Whether his subject be tree forms or war devastation or the sea 
curling ominously on the breakwaters at Dymchurch, Nash 
never puts pen to paper until he has evolved a pictorial symbol 
to convey his impressions, His pictures are delightful because 
his sensibility is delicate and he has the energy to create fresh 
symbols for each impression. He is one of the most appre- 
ciated of the younger painters, and the appreciation is 
undoubtedly just. 

William Nicholson’s paintings lose much in reproduction, 
because even the excellent reproductions in these monographs 
cannot convey his suave and attractive handling of oil pigment 
(alike in the easy and, mirabile dictu, in the most difficult passages) 
and his effective sense of colour. But the reproductions can and 
do give his sense of arrangement, which is always admirable. 
For he is, above all, an artist of taste. If Nicholson ever painted 
a pimpernel in a thimble, as in Max’s caricature, he surely made 
of it something, not only precious, but also in a high degree 
elegant and modish. He has in him the qualities of the inspired 
dressmaker, who can combine rare colours in harmonious designs 
and who uses only the finest of textures—he is, as it were, a kind 
of super-Poiret of the brush. But Nicholson’s modishness never 
sinks to that of the fashionable painter. Within his range he is 
a@ genuine creative artist who has given us many exquisite 
bibelots and a few really beautiful portraits. 

William Orpen painted some commendable studies in his 
youth. But it is not easy to take his later work seriously, for 
there would seem to be little there but an astonishing dexterity— 
the dexterity of the brilliant juggler, and a point of view—well 
the point of view of the man who painted his own portrait as 
official war artist on the Western Front. Orpen is said to be a 
satirist. He is said to have ‘“‘ enough philosophy to gibe at life 
pleasantly, to laugh at its foolishness and to sorrow at its 
hurts.” It is hard to believe that he finds life anything but 
comic ; for he appears to see the world as a shelf laden with 
quaint puppets, who dress in bright colours and play with 
glittering toys, and as such he depicts it in his pictures. It 
hardly seems worth while. 





With Augustus John, at any rate, we are lifted to another 
plane. For he is surely one of the most tremendous artists in 
Europe and a great natural genius of the calibre of Goya. Like 
Goya the range of his achievement is enormous. Like Goya he 
has immense vitality, wide sympathy, an amazing eye and 
hand and an intense feeling for certain aspects of beauty. Like 
Goya he is terribly unequal and often careless. Like 
too, he has developed on the line of least resistance. P : 
may not ascribe to him any great share in the present-dg 
explorations into esthetics ; but it owes him already countles 
drawings as gracious as any that come from the Italian Renais. 
sance and others as trenchant as the drawings of Daumier at 
least one noble decoration (Galway), a host of living portraits 
and Mrs. Fleming’s “ Gitana,” a sketch comparable with Goya's 
sketches of Maria Josefa and Queen Maria Luise. 

The publishers and Mr. Albert Rutherston (the genera] 
editor) are to be congratulated on these excellent books (the 
reproductions in the John monograph being particularly wel] 
selected), and it is to be hoped they will see their way to continy 


the series. R. H.W, 
THE EVOLUTION OF RUSSIA 
Bolshevism in Retreat. By Micnaet FArsMAN. Collins, 15s, 


No one interested in Russia can afford to miss this book. 
Mr. Farbman has aimed at writing history and he has succeeded 
He has equipped himself for his task not only by living in 
Russia and becoming acquainted with the leaders of the Revolu- 
tion, but he has made a close study of the flood of memoirs 
published by the chief actors in the drama. He is at his best 
in describing scenes and personalities; the character study 
of Lenin and the vivid account of the early days of the Revolu- 
tion are perhaps the best part of the book. 

To anyone coming fresh to such a book, with no previous 
acquaintance with Bolshevism and Russia except that derived 
from newspapers and popular talk, the effect of Mr. Farbman's 
cold and authoritative presentation of the truth must be 
bewildering. He writes with the detachment (and something 
of the style) of the historian of ancient Greece summing up 
the latest results of research. And the truth so presented is 
not only hopelessly at variance with the views instilled by the 
propaganda of both sides, but also strangely convincing in its 
kaleidoscopic colours—the changing motives, hopes and fears 
of political parties, the controversies, rivalries and reconcilia- 
tions among the leaders of the first Revolution, the hesitations 
of the Bolsheviks to seize power, the constant changes of front 
of the Mensheviks, the repercussions of the army upon the 
Government, the failure of Kerensky and of the Allies to read the 
signs of the times—and, lastly, as the supreme unifying influence 
guiding the future destiny of Russia, the audacity and fanatical 
self-confidence of Lenin. In a sense the Bolsheviks were of 
little account in bringing about the second Revolution. The 
impression one gets is of a vast, incoherent movement of dis 
integration and anarchy in the army and in the factories; 
and of one strong man of action, who knew his own mind and, 
at last, after many opportunist shifts and expedients, sue 
ceeded in imposing his will on Russia. Lenin is in the true 
line of Peter the Great. The peasants have still their “Little 
Father.” : 

But Mr. Farbman does not allow his judgment of Communism 
and Communist policy to be warped by admiration for Lenin's 
genius. He is unsparing in his criticisms of the tragic and 
irresponsible blunderings that accompanied the attempt # 
apply the dogmas of Marx to Russian industry and agriculture. 
But here again he throws fresh light on the scene. He shows 
how in the early days of its power the Communist Party ws 
sharply divided, and that the Moderates, inspired by Lenit, 
tried to compromise with capitalism and to put off who 
nationalisation. From March to June, 1918, the Soviet Gover 
ment was probably as moderate and conciliatory as it is now. 
The Allies had but to leave it alone and foreign property 
have been safe. But just then the Czecho-Slovak troops 
the offensive in Siberia. From that time civil war continued 
off and on for more than two years. The worst excesses 
the worst blunders were the product of this period, which also 
saw the amazing military successes of Trotsky and the Red 
Army. Allied strategy must therefore bear a large part of the 
responsibility for the losses inflicted on foreign capitalists. 
Lenin’s policy in the spring of 1918 was to go into pa 
with the foreign capitalist, and to evolve by gradual stages 
through “ mixed” companies, concessions, and State com 
of private enterprise to his ultimate ideal of Communis®, 
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What the Bolsheviks call their “‘ Military Communism ”’ was a 
thing—a product of war conditions, like Zwangwirt- 
in Germany and war-time control of industry in Great 
(Those who condemn the Bolsheviks for requisitioning 
the nts’ crops at fixed prices forget that the British Govern- 
ment did the same thing; the chief difference being that 
itish prices were too high while the Russian were too low.) 
The book is a brilliant and suggestive work and the product 
of a clear and dispassionate mind. Perhaps the “ historical ”’ 
outlook, which the author has deliberately adopted, has led 
him into some premature generalisations, and we hesitate to 
accept his treatment of Russian agriculture—and, indeed, of 
eonomic conditions generally—as adequate. It is a pity that 
there should be no chapter on religion and the Church, and 
the absence of an index seems to us inexcusable in a book of 
this size and importance. 


WHEREBY HANGS A TALE 


My Book of Memory. By Smas K. Hocxine. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


Early in this century Mr. Arnold Bennett, in a series of par- 
ticular diagnoses which appeared in the columns of the Academy, 
attempted to lay bare the essence of literary popularity. Miss 
Corelli, Miss Cholmondeley, Miss Braddon, Mme. Grand—Mr. 
Bennett gave to all these highly attractive females the compli- 
ment of serious space and envious analysis. The handsome 
males seem to have been fewer; Mr. Hocking, whose charms, 
een at that period, were appreciated by more than a 
nillion pairs of eyes, is cursorily, even timidly, dealt with: 
“that matter,’ as Mr. Hocking now remarks, was left by the 
critic, ““ very much where he found it.” In the meantime, 
the problem grows in extent and urgency ; the works of Miss 
Dell, for instance, contain an implication at which Democracy, 
ifshe were sensitive to literary values, would tremble like a 
guilty thing surprised. For the sake of our mental stability 
the valuation must be re-attempted. Only one present-day 
witer has gifts, and a prestige, suitable to the task. Mr. 
Bennett should certainly try again. 

Mr. Hocking’s autobiography is a severe disappointment for 
the theorist, and will surely be resented as a very small sop by 
the gigantic public which has so generously devoured his novels. 
Not more than a score of pages out of the entire three hundred 
isconcerned with his books, his methods of writing, himself as 
a author. In these, moreover, the interest of his revelations 
is curtailed by his appalling modesty—a quality which comes 
naturally to a man who has accidentally succeeded in a sphere 
other than that of his main ambitions. From the days of his 
boyhood Mr. Hocking wished, above all else, to become an 
fective and influential public speaker. For twenty-five years 
he was a Methodist minister ; twice he stood for Parliament. 
His retirement from the ministry and the misfortunes attending 
his political career are probably the most significant facts of 
his life; one is perhaps justified in assuming that they indicate 
attempts to fulfil his deepest desire. Such a supposition 
Ssupported by the fact that Mr. Hocking, in this autobiography, 

preponderating space to details of his activities as 
peacher and platform-orator. The disharmony between ambi- 
Yon and abilities will always afford entertaining material for the 
Psychologist and honest work for the psycho-therapeutist. Even 
the greatest spirits are forced to seek satisfaction in obliquities : 

peare’s middle plays are an expression of his envy for 
the man of action; only once, in Hamlet, does he show a 
thorough respect for his own kind. Whatever the explanation, 
Mr. Hocking’s reminiscences will be marked down by most 
readers as distressingly irrelevant. His personality emerges 
Clearly enough from the mass of mild anecdotes and good-natured 
which fill out his chapters ; he is an admirable type of the 
conventional man—clean, sober, upright and incredibly indus- 
— But what of the work by which he is chiefly known, 
«4 pecies of novel to which he lends the terrifying name of 
oe fiction” ? How does he visualise his subjects, by 

t plan develop his themes and distribute his effects? All 
uings may be discoverable in the work of a writer whose 
*ppeal 18 universal, but the magnet of merely popular attraction 
— itself mysteriously under cover of a colourless use of 
Pom — weeks ago Sir Hall Caine confided to an interviewer 
dim Daily Graphic that “whatever happened, he could 
ways rely on his friend, Bernard Shaw, to stand by him.” 
friendships are rare; it is hardly impolite to say that 
this one comes ‘ : : 
Wpethare Mer as an overpowering surprise. — After all, it 
conch ‘Ps Mr. Shaw, and not Mr. Bennett, who will give us the 

usive critique that we need. 
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IRISH HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


Irish History from Contemporary Sources (1509-1610). By 
CONSTANTIA MAXwELL, M.A. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

** Whoever should determine to make a minute search for 
ill customs, or an investigation into the faults of inferior people, 
it would be easy to fill a book with them ; for there is no country 
in the world without a rabble.” This extract, quoted by Miss 
Maxwell from Geoffrey Keating’s History of Ireland, written in 
1629, is an effective answer to most of the State papers and 
documents reprinted in this book. As Miss Maxwell mildly 
warns her readers, ‘almost all writers of the period were 
animated by a certain amount of religious and political bias.’’ 
There was little pretence of impartial analysis by contem- 
poraries of such questions as the Reformation, the Elizabethan 
wars or the Plantation of Ulster, and in Ireland at least the 
lapse of three centuries has not greatly improved matters. 
The bias of writers like Fynes Moryson, Barnaby Rich, and 
even Edmund Spenser, is too palpable to deceive any save those 
who wish to be deceived. Even assuming that they did not 
consciously distort or pervert facts, they saw them in the light 
of a fixed idea, and selected and emphasised them to manu- 
facture evidence for a preconceived solution. So convinced 
were they of the truth of their own assumptions that sometimes 
they fail to see how completely the proofs they produce make 
nonsense of their case. Thus Fynes Moryson, describing Mount- 
joy’s campaign in Leix in 1600, declares it was almost incredible 
that ‘“‘ by so barbarous inhabitants the ground could be so 
manured, the fields so orderly fenced, the towns so frequently 
inhabited, the highways and paths so well beaten, as the Lord 
Deputy here found them.’”’ And he adds naively, *‘ The reason 
whereof was that the Queen’s forces during these wars never 
till then came among them.”’ Mountjoy’s method of reclaiming 
Leix from barbarism was to order his soldiers ‘* to cut down 
with their swords all the rebels’ corn, the only means by which 
they were to live,” and Moryson is astonished at the ingratitude 
of the Irish, who, in spite of this lesson, declined to abandon 
their evil ways. 

Bias was not confined to pamphleteers. It taints every 
State paper and official report of the period. A history of 
Ireland based on the speeches of Burghley and Bacon, and the 
despatches of Chichester, Davies and their underlings, is about 
as valuable as if three hundred years hence students relied 
upon the Notes of M. Poincaré and the Daily Mail leaders for 
the facts about the occupation of the Ruhr. Yet it is from 
such poisoned sources that the majority of writers on Irish 
history have drawn their inspiration. While the Irish protest 
vigorously and with justice against this one-sided presentation 
of the case, they have done little to provide a remedy for the 
evil. Mrs. Stopford Green has shown what a wealth of material 
is available to refute the perversions of hostile chroniclers and 
propagandists, if the necessary energy and industry were 
devoted to investigating and sifting it. Miss Maxwell insists 
as strongly that this must be done before any “ adequate 
history of Irish nationalism at this period can be written.” 
She tells us that “ until more of the documents that lie buried 
in foreign archives have been collected, and more of the Bardic 
poems have been edited and collected, full light cannot be 
thrown upon Irish sentiment and Irish life.” In the past there 
may have been valid excuses for the failure of Irish scholars 
to deal thoroughly and scientifically with the question of their 
own origins. Now that Ireland stands on her own feet with 
power to order her affairs no excuse of this kind will avail. 
If Irish historians shirk the task of producing convincing 
evidence on their own side, mere denunciations of partisanship 
against English commentators on their affairs will not save the 
case from going against them by default. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ghouts amd Murmurs. By ALExaNDER Woo .tacorr. Parsons. 
8s. 6d. 


Mr. Woollacott is a prominent member of the American fraternity 
ef dramatic critics. As such, he not only addresses a great audience 
week by week, but helps to keep going that discussion of plays and 
players which makes no small part of New York’s immense activity. 
In this volume he has brought together a score or so of his articles, 
dealing mostly with the New York stage of to-day and yesterday. 
Few men can know more about that subject, and yet the English reader 
would hardly gain from Mr. Woollacott an adequate notion of the 
present-day American theatre. True, he gives a serviceable account 
of Eugene O'Neill, who has at last made the leap from Broadway to 
the Strand ; but he expends as much time and enthusiasm over the 











es 





Barrie sentiment as he would if he were writing for the Ro 
Press, and about Abraham Lincoln he makes the astonishi 
that it is the most interesting play sent by England to {Americs 
the past ten years. Mr. Woollacott writes§with {vivacity, but 
many more clichés than one finds in the work of his younger New York 
colleagues. Hespeaks of “‘ Georges ” Sand ; refers to Albert V 

An Englishman in Paris as an anonymous book, and, like not g few 
other American critics, spells inaccurately the name of the Chj 
poet and dramatist who is often commended to us as a great write, 
William Vaughn Moody. 







The New Constitution of India. By Sir Courrenay I:eerr and 
Lorp Meston. University of London Press. 5s. 


A set of six Rhodes lectures by two high authorities make up this 
volume, so far the most convenient guide to the new Indian Constity. 
tion which, after the elections of next November, will enter upon its 
second stage. Sir Courtenay Ilbert, writing from the standpoint of, § 
Parliamentary draftsman, describes in three chapters the mechanism 
of the provincial and central governments, while Lord Meston js 
concerned with the scheme, and especially the method of dyarchy, 
in action. Lord Meston was known and highly esteemed in Indi; 
asa senior member of the Civil Service during the period of the Morley. 
Minto reforms. He knows thoroughly the conditions amid whid 
the much larger project was entered upon, in the middle of the war, 
and he traces its development with the practised hand of an admini. 
strator who, from the inside of the most firmly knit bureaucracy in the 
British world, was wise and liberal enough to understand that th 
call for essential change could not be disregarded. The little book 
is admirably done, and Lord Meston’s temper especially shows with 
how large a measure of open-mindedness the best men in the Civil 
Service are prepared to work a system of government which has no 
parallel in the annals of imperial rule. 
















Our Bird Friends. The Adventures of Cock Robin and His Mate, By 
C. and R. Kearton. Cassell. 6s. each. 

These two books, republished after an interval of ten years in one 
case and fourteen in the other, had each been through several editions 
before their last appearance, and are too well known and justly popular 
to need much notice. It has been suggested recently, by a corre- 
spondent in this journal, that we hear too much nowadays of birds 
and their doings; and the same sour misornithist would perhaps 
complain that the seeds of “ bird snobbery” are being sown in the 
school, where birds-nesting is no longer regarded as the pursuit of 
“‘smugs”’ and suspicious characters, but is invested with the odour 
of sanctity and is one of the surest means to approval in high quarters. 
Such nonsense will hardly be heeded even as a joke. Happy are the 
schools which get Mr. Kearton with his lantern for one of their Saturday 
evening lecturers. 

Mr. Kearton’s writing does not rank as literature, and the narrative 
method which he adopts in The Adventures of Cock Robin and His 
Maite strikes the elderly reader as rather forced and artless. But 
boys and girls know better than to care about style. In these books 
they find real first-hand talk upon a congenial subject, very largely 
in the form of anecdote. The observation is accurate and scientific and 
at the same time there is not a dull page. The chief distinction of the 
brothers Kearton is the delightful series of photographs which they have 
collected, and from which Mr. Richard Kearton’s books are profusely 
illustrated. The photographs are not very happily reproduced ia 
these volumes. 

The Life of Sir J. M. Grierson. With a Fore 
word by Earl Haig. Constable. 18s. 

Grierson was the perfect soldier. From his boyhood in Glasgow 
to his untimely death, at the age of fifty-five, in August, 1914—# 
Woolwich, on duty with his battery in India, campaigning in Egypt, 
Staff College and Intelligence work, Military Attachéship at Berlin, 
South African and Chinese Service, Directorship of Military Operations 
and fostering of the Anglo-French military Entente, Divisional 
Corps commands, and the last high, fateful days with the Second Army 
in France—throughout the whole of a very full life he gave his entire 
resources of passion and energy to his profession. Outside it he was 
an unimaginative, honourable, strictly conservative gentleman; but 
within no craftsman ever loved more keenly every detail of his “ ™* 
tery,” every item of its history, every correlative study ; and 00 
captain ever attained a surer or more acknowledged mastery of 
stage and process in the vast machinery of war. wien 

Grierson’s “ Life” becomes almost a history of the evolution 
the British Army toward its relative perfection of 1914: a history 
upon which he first comments as a boy of thirteen, then touches 
incidentally and always fruitfully, during twenty years penta 
subordinate posts, and upon which, in his last twelve years, 
largely impressed his own reforming genius. The copious Gad 
of this cheery, hard-working, scholarly soldier, beloved alike 
sergeants’ mess and the General Staff, by Kaiser Wilhelm, 
Queen Victoria, and by his personal servants, reveals the life-long, 
insatiable yearning of the military mind for war. First with Russi 
in the ’eighties—the young captain is simply spoiling for a fight; = 
in the early ‘nineties, and under the personal spell of the Kaiser ¢ 
the German army, he is all for the Anglo-German Alliance 


By D. S. MacDIaRMID. 
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France and Russia ; by 1900 he reflects the change in Jingo senti 
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Lads and Lassies who have gone 
astray are helped upon the right 
path and saved from further lapses. 


PROBATION 


Cheques towards helping these and other branches, crossed 

“Barclays, a/c Church Army,” should be sent to PREBENDARY 

CARLILE, D.D., Hon. = Sec. 1 meena 55 Bryanston 
treet, 1 
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in the two countries—he thinks that “if ever a ‘preventive’ war 
was justified it is now” (against Germany); and thereafter until 
1914 he is waiting, impatiently for Der Tag. ; 

The Day came; radiantly happy, he disembarked in France. 
He was in excellent relations with Kitchener and the Cabinet; he was 
the favourite of the Commander-in-Chief and the admired of all his 
colleagues—no other Army had more absolute confidence in its 
General than the 2nd in Grierson. Denied his chance of highest 
fame, he is yet, in his gifts, in his immense, consistent power of work 
profoundly typical of a fine British stock. 

The proportion and arrangement of the book are excellent. 


The Early Northern Painters: Studies in the National Gallery. By 
Mrs. C. R. Peers. Medici Society. 10s. 6d. 

One does not look for excitement in a guide-book ; the merely ex- 
planatory is, perhaps, the dullest of human attitudes. But it is also 
one of the most difficultly virtuous; few people can “a plain un- 
varnish’d tale deliver,” while they are conscious of a lesser degree of 
knowledge in the listener. No matter how commonplace the occasion 
or indifferent the company, we all snatch eagerly at an opportunity 
to pontificate. Mrs. Peers is rather more than a guide, and something 
less than a critic. Small-focused, unrelated observation is the stamp 
and character of the guide ; he will endeavour to get and to impart 
ecstasy from the leg of a chair, but he has no eye for the whole aspect 
of the room in which it is placed, and no inquisitiveness about the chair’s 
meaning in the general scheme of furniture. Mrs. Peers covers the 
century between Van Eyck and Holbein pleasantly, tactfully, with 
frequent discursiveness and constant tolerance, in the most reputable 
feminine manner. She gives a helpful chapter on the influence of the 
Guilds ; she quotes choicely from Suso and The Golden Legend ; her 
historical commentaries are suggestive and accurate. What more is 
there to be said ? Such books are inconsiderable as art criticism because 
by their very nature they seem designed to stimulate only those least 
important centres of zsthetic appreciation—the surface-associational 


faculties. 
THE CITY 


LTHOUGH the slackest period of the year, the past 
week has witnessed unmistakable signs of a revival in 
the rubber share market, and although we may have 

several ups and downs before the main upward movement 
which I regard as inevitable occurs, the time would appear 
appropriate to examine the rubber position. It should be borne 
in mind that the present price of between 1s. 2d. and Is. 3d. 
per Ib. is already enabling most of the companies to re-start 


dividends. 
. + 7 


The lowest level ever touched by rubber was reached in 
August of last year, when the commodity was selling at 63d. 
per lb.—a price which spelt ruin to the industry. Urgent 
representations to the Government resulted in the Stevenson 
restriction scheme, which came into force on November Ist, 
1922. Under the scheme, the details of which are probably 
too well known to require repetition, the output of companies 
operating in Ceylon and the Federated Malay States is being 
restricted to a certain percentage of the standard output (viz., 
the production for the twelve months from November Ist, 
1919, with certain allowances for immature areas, etc.). For 
the first six months of the scheme, the percentage was fixed 
at 60 per cent., while for the quarter ended June 30th the rate 
was 5 per cent. higher on account of the price of rubber having 
averaged over Is. 3d. per Ib. in the preceding three months. 
For the current quarter, however, the allowance again reverts 
to 60 per cent., the average price not being maintained at the 


required level. 
* * * 


At the end of October last year the stocks of rubber held in 
London totalled 68,604 tons (against a normal figure of around 
80,000 tons), and as the result of the rise in the price bringing 
out Eastern stocks, the amount held in the warehouses here 
gradually increased until the unprecedented level of 73,361 tons 
was reached in January last. Since that date, a reduction has 
occurred each week, the present figure of 49,985 tons showing 
a diminution of 23,356 tons from the peak figure of six 
months ago. The following table shows the net exports from 
British Malaya for the first half of 1922 and 1923: 








1922. 1923. 

Tons. Tons. 

January 16,027 18,513 
February 18,426 15,818 
March 17,812 18,538 
April 12,539 18,619 
May .. 22,095 15,095 
June.. 17,330 13,664 
Total 104,229 100,247 


Owing to certain leakages in the early days of restriction the 


a, 


export figures were rather above™expectations, but the 
tions have been recently tightened up, with the result that 
shipments are now beginning to correspond very closely with 
the actual allowances. The following figures show Productiog 
and consumption of rubber during the years 1920-22: 























PRODUCTION. 
1920. 1921. 

Tons. Tons. Ly 

Malaya 0 oe -- 190,000 170,000 238,000 
Ceylon and India .. ‘ 40,000 40,000 48,009 
Dutch East Indies . 85,000 50,000 78,009 
Other Eastern Countries .. 15,000 10,000 15,009 
Total Plantation Rubber .. 330,000 270,000 374,000 
Brazil on oe - 31,000 20,000 21,500 
Wild. . 7,000 3,000 3.500 
Total 368,000 .. 293,000 399,000 

CONSUMPTION. 
U.S.A. - 200,000 200,000 290,000 
United Kingdom 25,000 18,000 20,000 
France - 16,000 14,000 25,000 
Italy 6,000 5,000 5,000 
Spain 3,000 3,500 8,00 
Canada 11,000 9,000 9,000 
Australia 1,500 2,500 3,00 
Japan wn 7,500 12,500 13,00 
Other Countries 20,000 27,500 35,000 
Total 290,000 292,000 403,000 
* * . 


The total visible supplies of rubber at the end of 1922, so far 
as could be ascertained, were as follows: 


Tons. 

Eastern Ports 25,000 
United Kingdom 84,000 
U.S.A. an 87,000 
Elsewhere 7,000 
float 45,000 
Total 248,000 
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Of this at least half must be considered as absolutely necessary | 


for the carrying on of trade (viz., normal stocks), leaving an 
estimated real surplus of, say, 124,000 tons at the end of the 
year. Under the restriction scheme, the standard production 
of Malaya has been fixed at about 270,000 tons, and Ceylon at 
about 60,000 tons—a total of 330,000 tons. It looks as though 
the average allowance over the whole year will be around 65 
per cent., on which basis the exports from these two countries 
would work out at approximately 214,500 tons. Returns from 
the other producing countries can be roughly estimated as 
follows : 


Tons. 

Dutch East Indies (part of which is under voluntary 
restriction) .. is ee oe oe va -- 100,000 
Other Plantation Districts (India, etc.) 20,000 
Brazil .. oe oe oe on 25,000 
Wild 7,000 


or a total all over of 366,500 tons, as the world’s production of 


rubber in 1923. 
* a 


For the first six months of this year America (which usually 


consumes roughly two-thirds of the world’s output) has im-} 


ported the record total of 193,000 tons, against less than 141,000) 
Probably an estimate | 


of 340,000 tons for the whole year (allowing only 147,000 tons | 


tons for the corresponding period of 1922. 


for the remaining half-year) would not be overstating the position. 
The requirements of the rest of the world should easily total 
120,000 tons—giving an aggregate consumption of 460,000 tons. | 
Provided these figures are not wide of the mark, there will 
consequently be a reduction of almost 100,000 tons im the 
world’s surplus stocks of rubber at the end of 1923, and this 
must be attended by a rise in the price of the commodity. 


fact, there is a danger that, if too long deferred, users, — 
they realise the position, may become “ panicky,” and buy! 
han would 


such volume as to cause the price to jump more t 


be healthy for the industry—taking the long view. — 
frequently mentioned here shares in rubber and — = 


tea companies which I consider good to purchase, 
following list may be useful; the prices are approximate : 


Alor Pongsu .. 33s. 6d. 

Ampat os 4s. «7 
Anglo-Dutch 36s. od. 

Bah Lias Sis. = = ae 
Mergui Crown 2s. 9d. cum. 
Nirmala a «és 14s. Od. 
Peacock and Nilambe oa 8s. 3d. 
Rubber Trust os °. .< <3 oie 


Victoria Malaya 
A. Emu. Davies. 
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THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.i 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C 
(near the British Museum). 





TeL: Museum 7602. CataLocur Far 
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INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. Fi 


Endowment Assurance is the ideal combina- 
tion of Life Assurance and Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
Sc 


e——_—_ 

OOKS.—Bell’s British Theatre, 1791, 36 vols., illus. calf, £4 4s. ; 
L’Orlando Furioso, 4 vols., calf Molini Firenze, 1821, £3 10s.; La 
Gerusalemme Liberata, 2 vols., calf; Molini Firenze, 1818, 15s. ; Lockhart’s 

Life of Scott, 7 vols., 1837, 258. ; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 2 vols., 1730, 
{9 9-3 Baine’s History Lancashire, 4 vols., 1836, {2 2s.; Picturesque America by 
Pen and Pencil, edited by W. C. Bryant, 2 large vols., {2 2s.; Southey’s Life of 
Nelson, 2 vols., 1st edit, 1813, 21s. ; Southey’s Life of Wesley, rst edit., 1820, 12s. 6d. ; 
Middleton's Illuminated Manuscripts in Classical and Medieval Times, 1892, {2 2s. ; 
Sanford and Townsend, The Great Governing Families of England, 2 vols., 1865, 253. ; 
Max Beerbohm Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, £3 38.; Besant’s London, 

set, 10 large handsome vols., {12 12s., pub. {20; Building of Britain and 
the Empire (last edit. of Trail’s Social England), 6 vols., handsomely bound, £6 6s. ; 
Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s.; Who’s Who, 1922, 22s. 
post free ; Westminster Cathedral, with 160 iilus., 2 vols., new, 63s. for 22s. ; 
Burton’s Il Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 tos.; Byron's Astarte, 
Rdit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £3 10s.; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by 
Howard Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Bernard Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions, 
2 vols., 1916, 258.; Quintessence of Ibsenism, 1891, rst Edit., 30s.; Three Plays 
for Puritans, 1st Edit., 1901, 258.; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, {2 2s.; Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst Edit., 138.; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, 
magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21; Illustrated London 
News, 46 vols., £12; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s. ; send also for 
catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am 
the most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 








OOKS.—Defoe’s Works, including Moll Flanders and Roxana; 

16 vols., illus., £6; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., £14; Leon Bakst Theatrical 
Costumes, 54 coloured 15-~ £6 63.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vels., 

{7 108.; Wild Birds and Their Haunts, illus., 8s. 6d. (price 158.) ; Burten’s Arabian 
Nights, unexpurgated, 17 vols., £17; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, col. plates, 6 vols., 
ss Married Love, 6s. 6d.; Wise Parentage, 3s. od.; Wheatiey’s Pepys 
, 10 vols, £7; Macquoid’s Furniture, Age of Oak, Mahogany, etc., 4 vols., 

{10 108.; Symond’s Old English Walnut and Lacquer Furniture, 258.; Arthur 
Machen's Works, limited to 500 sets, signed, 9 vols., {9 98. ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vels., 
$98. (price £3 38.). Send for catalogue. Out of print books supplied. Please state 
wants. Books and Libraries purchased in Town and Country. 3,000 Books wanted. 
een —enace Bros., Expert Book Finders, 21 John Bright Street, Birming- 





HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle.—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses, Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
efiects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “‘ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
wt of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
: Mr. ARTHUR LovELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 











FINANCIAL. 





[S§SUE OF SHARES AND LOAN STOCK 
by the Surrey Garden Village Trust, Ltd., for the purchase of a valuable 
Fr Freehold Estate situated at Addington, Surrey, to establish a Residential 
Smallholding Settlement Scheme upon the most approved lines and with 
Cooperative enterprise. The scheme will appeal to all interested in Home- 
grown f for prospectus and full particulars to E., 





_ food production.—Apply 
| 4 Birdhurst Road, Croydon. 


| 





TYPEWRITING. 








TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 


i every description intelligently and promptly executed. E 
Reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 


typists provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
y Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 
(ees 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and prompt! db 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Seckibenam os a nade | 








T*TEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Specifications, Reports, Plays, 
E onials, etc., promptly and accurate! ied.—T licati 
Miss G. Vv, HILDITCH, 35 Gray’s Ed iaion. Wier. ating 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





THE ENCHANTED EAST. 
INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 


November znd. Four Months. With N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Also SICILY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT, BAGDAD, ete. 
Est. 1900. ] First-class only. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland’ Road, London, S.E. 19. 





K ester HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night rters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” T hone: Museum 1232. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Private Beach Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. EL uis. 





OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 guns. Tel. 3130. 





EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 
bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 47s. . to 578. 6d. Write for 

Prospectus, LITTLEDEAN House, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. RocEns 
(Cookery diploma). 





HILTERN HILLS.—Week-end or Holiday™; Resort. Good 
tennis; large shady garden; excellent food and service.—Write Bell 
Hotel, Aston Clinton, Bucks; or ‘phone 374 Tring. 





ESTWARD HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon.” ‘Rocking- 
ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golk links.— Write Miss Pott. 





SLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest House; large roomy house 





and garden; tennis; lovely conntry, 5 miles sea; 15 mins. by "bus; centre 
for expeditions.—Mrs. Wynn, Godshill Park, Isle of Wight. 
UNNY SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT 


Belmont on the Cliff, for comfortable, economical and enjoyable “ off season” 
holidays.—Mrs. WILKINSON, Tel. 102. 





‘Register of , yw 


ONDON.—“ Where to Live’ Department. 
mended Hotels, Boarding Houses, Apartments.— Miss LAMBERT, 
13 Russell Square, W.C. Museum 4258. 





REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Lid. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 





R. AND MRS. SIDNEY WEBB require a building site of an 
acre or more within radius of 50 (or 75) miles a London in 
any direction (south preferred); preferably with a habitable 

cottage which could be developed. It must be relatively high, with 
retty view; and above all completely isolated from houses har- 
uring cocks or dogs.—Anyone knowing of such a site for sale is 

begged to inform Mr. WEBB, 41 Grosvenor Road, Westminster. 





OTSWOLDS, CHALFORD HILL.—For Sale, attractive old 
stone-tiled House. Hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, large attics, bathroom, 
indoor sanitation, gas. Faces south; lovely view. Garden half acre. 

Shed convertible for garage. 2 min. P.O., 12 from station.—Write further par- 
ticulars Miss Hornpy, Chalford Hill, Glos. 





URNISHED HOUSE—September-July, 1924. Epping Forest. 
30 mins. Liverpool Street. 4 bed, 2 reception rooms; good library. Maid 
ieft. 3} gus. week.—Box 906, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





Se Third Floor; three rooms ; lady only.—46 


Lupus Street, St. George’s Square, 8.W. 1. 





AST SHEEN.—To Let, Furnished, at moderate rent, from 
August 1st, for 3 months or longer. Semi-detached house, 2 reception, 
bedrooms, bath, kitchen, scullery, usual offices. Good vegetable garden. 

near golf, tennis, "bus and train.—Apply Box, 901, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
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SCHOOLS. TRAINING CENTRES. 
FARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
WENDOVER. 


Principals: ISABEL FRY and AVICE TRENCH. 

Thorough intellectual education on modern lines; Matriculation as desirable 

us bjects ; also E ics, cost accounts, dairying, driving, etc. 

Training in citizenship and individual responsibility. 

Girls 8 to 18; Boys 8 to 13. 

A Bursary of £80 p.a. is offered to a girl of 14 to 16 years for 2 or 3 years, beginning 
September, 1923. 

An examination for this, in the usual subjects, will be held at the School on July 28th, 

Applications should be made before July 16th. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
YW BDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 





P N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth; ages 10-18 ; 
e preparation for London Matric., drawing and musicexaminations. Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics.—Miss Driver and Miss Hirt, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea, 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





BBOTSHOLME. — A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New] School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarRDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 


es 


, | ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lem. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
im this College to b Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of tou! 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Sanat 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &, F 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. = 








———______ 

R4s LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), B;_ 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND Ewcnresemg 
Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Student 

Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


CTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR __LADIRg 
‘ LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. Milking 
calf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, soft cheese making.—Apply PRivcrpais, 


APPOINTMENT WANTED. 














A WOMAN of 28, well educated, considered by past employers 
" very competent, wants a real job. Now in a “ soft job,” making £400 a yer 


Experience in staff management and factory work. Good fashion, sense and 
capacity to sell. A position with scope more important than initial salary.—Box go, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kimgsway, W.C. 2. 








LITERARY. 





UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films 


Essays, Music and to Mr. Arraur Sro Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted, 





F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
UTHORS’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moderate 





M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 


develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and imitiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


. 





‘T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natura 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses 
MANVILLE, 





OSPITAL HOME SCHOOL. 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of Education) 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. Massage and 
electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from 2 to 
rr years and boys from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now. 
Illustrated Prospectus sent on application to Mrs. K. Harvey, Hospital Home 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

we MarGarer I,. MitcHprt, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy EmMson, 





LH#TUS SORTE MEA. 


T= CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A _ Co-educational and Montessori School for 
young children. New era ideals are followed, the aim being to promote 
diligence, a spirit of service and natural individual development.—References on 
application to Mrs, GBRTRUDB Brrap. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Telephone No. 
Northwood, 311. 





TREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern Lines.) 
Mrs. HODGKINSON, Aldridge, Staffs. 
The school is particularly suitable for children whose parents are abroad and who 
need individual care and home comforts. Modern methods in all teaching and 
moderate terms. 





Immediate 


AVERTREE, HORLEY, SURREY.—Boys 6-14. 
Public Schools 


vacancies. Excellent preparation on P.N.E.U. lines for 
and Dartmouth. Prospectus on application. 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


| hee ere EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grantgyfrom the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 





LECTURES, ETC. 





HE THIRZA WAKLEY SELF-ACTIVITY SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION.—Particulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Self-Activity, The Quabs, Welsh Newton, Herefordshire. 


Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. pg Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 
MSS fiction, travel, memoirs, essays for British and 
e American serial or book publication, promptly considered: 
expert editorial services available.—INTERNATIONAL Lz, 

AGENCY, 16 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





ATERNITY, 43 BRIXTON HILL, SW.z 
Tel.: Brixton 617. Two resident Doctors (male and female). Terms, 
including antenatal advice and medical attendance from 7 guineas weekly. 

No extras. Fully certificated sister and nurses. Twilight sleep if desired, 


OOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OSBORNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip-reading 
has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing ; a? made.— 
Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, S. 1. 





for a sonnet and other verse premiums. See Poetry Rev. 
all booksellers or post free 1s. 4d., frem Mawacmr, 16 Featherstont 
Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 


£| 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN ” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—LoNDON TURNING Co. (Dept.“B"), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone Dalston 4777. 





OCKROACHES eradicated by “ Blattis,” scientific remedy it 
vented by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Harmless to domestic animals. Tins 1. &., 
2s. 8d., 58. post free from makers, HowaRtTHS, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, 

or through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertis 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line pet 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisemest 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify 4 
change of address are partici 
larly requested to write early im 




















the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot t with. su 








communications must be addressed 

The Manager, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, WC. 2. | 
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